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By JOSEPH L. WHEELER 
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Tus list is similar to that prepared the 
last few years. It attempts to discover the 
details of all American books, pamphlets, 
reports, theses and other printed items, out- 
side of magazines, in the field of education 
in its broader sense. 

Every effort has been made to discover 
such material by checking with the Library 
of Congress, the U. 8S. Office of Education, 
Cumulative Book Index, the Education In- 
dex and other tools, but experience has 
proved that many items come to light after- 
ward. For this reason, a supplementary 
list of 1930 items will appear in ScHOooL 
AND Society of April 18, 1931. 

These annual lists are a good ‘‘barom- 
eter’? of current trends of interest. <A 
comparison of the present list with that of 
three or four years ago, for example, shows 
that ‘‘eurriculum’’ has been, for the mo- 
ment, fairly well settled, and that other 
topics are to the fore. Most noticeable 
among these is ‘“‘higher education’’; some 
vital new books appear on this subject. 
Those interested in rural schools will re- 
joice over two titles—Lowth: ‘‘The Coun- 
try Teacher at Work,’’ and Baldwin and 
others: ‘‘Farm Children’’—as of special 
value. Administration as distinct from 
supervision is also getting more attention, 
the job of superintendent and principal 





being analyzed and systematized in an en- 

couraging way. 

The following list numbers 579 titles 
as compared with the 532 and 443 of 
1929 and 1928, respectively. Through the 
new ‘‘ Education Index’’ published in New 
York, this and the current magazine ma- 
terial are more easily available to teachers 
and students of education. And the in- 
creasing material has a corresponding in- 
crease in amount of use, one is led to think, 
from causal inquiries made without care- 
ful check. 

LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

(1) History, PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY 

OF EDUCATION 

Abel, J. F. National Ministries of Education. 
(Bulletin 1930, No. 12.) 158 p. 1930. U. 8. 
Office of Education. $.25. 

Adamson, J. W. English Education: 1789-1902. 
529 p. 1930. Macmillan. $7.00. 

Ames, A. S. Training American Youth. 139 p. 
1930. The Author, Canton, Mass. $.60. 

Arrowood, C. F., ed. Thomas Jefferson and Edu- 
cation in a Republic. 184 p. 1930. McGraw- 
Hill. $1.75. 

Baldwin, W. A. From the Old to the New Edu 
cation. 192 p. 1930. New England Pub. Co., 
Beacon Bldg., Boston. $1.25. 
3oyd, William, and MacKenzie, M. M., editors. 
Towards a New Education. 498 p. 1930. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

Cook, R. C., ed. Who’s Who in American Educa- 
tion; a Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
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Living Edueators of the U. 8., 1929-30. Vol. 
II. 721 p. 1930. Robert C. Cook Co. $10.00. 


j Counts, G. S. The American Road to Culture: a 


Social Interpretation of Education in the United 
States. 194 p. 1930. John Day. $2.50. 

DeVineau, C. E. Bishop Dupanloup’s Philosophy 
of Education. (Catholic University of America. 
Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 10.) 
35 p. 1930. Catholie Educ. Press. $.35. 

Dottrens, Robert. The New Education in Austria; 
ed. by Paul L. Dengler. 226 p. 1930. John 
Day. $3.00. 

Eells, W. C. An Introduction to the Study of 
Education: a Report of Classroom Aims, Teach- 
ing Methods, and Student Results. 14 p. 1930. 
Houghton Mifflin. Single copies, gratis; quan- 
tities, $.03 each. 

Hopkius, E. M. Education and Life. 53 p. 1930. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


j John Dewey: the Man and His Philosophy. Ad- 


dresses delivered in New York in celebration of 
his seventieth birthday. 181 p. 1930. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Kandel, I. L. Essays in Comparative Education. 
235 p. 1930. Teachers College, Columbia. 


2.50. 


y Kandel, I. L. History of Secondary Education: 


a Study in the Development of Liberal Educa- 
tion. 577 p. 1930. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Kandel, I. L., ed. (Sixth Educational Yearbook 
of the Institute of International Education, 
1929. 559 p. 1930. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $3.50. 

Kilpatrick, W. H. Our Educational Task, as Illus- 
trated in the Changing South. 123 p. 1930. 
Univ. of N. C. Press. $1.50. 

Knight, E. W., ed. Reports on European Educa- 
tion,—Griscom, Cousin and Stowe. 319 p. 1930. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.25. 

Leonard, R. L. An Outlook on Education: Col- 
lected addresses. 177 p. 1930. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $2.50. 

Lischka, C. N., comp. Case Against a Federal 
Department of Education. 62 p. 1930. Nat. 
Cath. Welfare Conf. Bureau of Educ. $.25. 

McConnell, R. E. History of Development of the 
Department of Public Instruction in Iowa. 
(Studies in Educ. Vol. VI, No. 1.) 122 p. 
1930. Univ. of Ia. $1.00. 

McKee, W. J. New Schools for Young India: a 
Survey of Educational, Economic, and Social 
Conditions with Special Reference to More Effeec- 
tive Education. 435 p. 1930. Univ. of N. C. 
Press. $4.50. 

National Advisory Committee on Education. 
Federal Relations to Education: a Memorandum 
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of Progress. 53 p. 1930. The Committee. 
Gratis. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Edu- 
eation discussed in lay magazines, February 1, 
1930. (Educational research service, Circular 
No. 2.) 10 p. 1930. The Association. Gratis. 

New York (State) University. Proceedings of 
the 65th Convocation of the University of the 
State of New York. (Bulletin No. 954.) 102 p. 
1930. The University. $.50. 

Norwood, Cyril. The English Tradition of Edu 
cation. 340 p. 1930. Dutton. $2.90. 

Nunn, Perey. Education; Its Data and First 
Principles. 2nd. rev. ed. 260 p. 1930. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.25. 

Peters, C. C. Foundations of Educational So- 
“eiology. Rev. ed. 476 p. 1930. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Pond, J. 8. Bradford, a New England Academy. 
368 p. 1930. Bradford Academy Alumnae 
Assn. $3.00. 

Prescott, D. A. Education and International Re- 
lations: a Study of the Social Forces that Deter- 
mine the Influence of Education. (Harvard 
Studies in educ. Vol. XIV.) 168 p. 1930. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Rankin, Marjorie. Trends in Educational Occu- 
pations: an Examination of the Waxing and 
Waning Occupations in the Public School Sys- 
tems of Certain Cities in the U. S. from 1898 
to 1928. (Cont. to educ. No. 412.) 83 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Reisner, E. H. The Evolution of the Common 
School. 590 p. 1930. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Roman, F. W. The New Education in Europe. 
2nd. ed. 438 p. 1930. Dutton. $4.40. 

Sarafian, Kevork. History of Education in Ar- 
menia. 320 p. 1930. Pub. Box 1306. Van 
Nuys, Cal. $3.00. 

Sherman, L. A. What is Education? (School 
betterment studies, Vol. II, No. 3.) 40 p. 
1930. H. C. Frick Educational Commission, 
465 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Gratis. 

Squires, W. A. Educational Movements of To- 
day. 280 p. 1930. Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, Westminster Press. $1.25. 

Walsh, L. G., and Walsh, M. J. History of Organ- 
ization of Education in Pennsylvania. 2nd. ed. 
412 p. 1930. The Authors, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. $3.25. 

Weber, O. F. How We Become Moral: a Com- 
ment on Public Education. 234 p. 1930. 
Badger. $2.00. 

(2) ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


(See also Teachers and Teaching Methods) 
Altstetter, M. L. The Elementary Training School 
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Building: a Study Based on the Opinions of 
Persons Engaged in Teacher Training. (Cont. 
to educ. No. 67.) 103 p. 1930. George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. $1.00. 

The American School and University. 1930-1931. 

580 p. 1930. The Am. School Pub. 
Corp. 443 Fourth New York. $5.00; 
$2.50 to school and college officials. 

Bishop, E. A. Development of a State School 
System: New Hampshire. (Cont. to educ. No. 


3rd ed. 
Ave., 


391.) 159 p. 1930. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $1.75. 
Brink, W. G. Direction and Coordination of 


(Northwestern Univ. Cont. to educ. 
1930, 


Supervision. 
School of edue. series, No. 3.) 117 p. 
Public School Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Bushey, D. J. The Design and Development of 
School Grounds. (Cornell Extension Bulletin 
194.) 15 p. 1930. Cornell Gratis. 
(Ltd. distrib.) 

‘ement, J. A., and J. H. 
vision in Grades Seven to Twelve. 
Century. $2.25. 

‘ooke, D. H. The White Superintendent and 
Negro Schools in North Carolina. (Cont. to 
Edue. No. 73.) 176 p. 1930. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. $1.50. 

‘overt, Timon, comp. An Annotated Bibliography 
of Studies Pertaining to the County Unit of 
School Administration. (Circular No. 12.) 16 
p. 1930. U. 8S. Office of Education. Gratis. 

‘overt, Timon. Time Allotments in Selected Con- 
solidated Schools. (Rural school leaflet No. 46.) 


Univ. 


Cooperative Super- 
452 p. 1930. 


— 


10 p. 1930. U. 8. Office of Education. $.05. 
Engelhardt, Fred. Public School Organization 
and Administrative Syllabus. 176 p. 1930. 


Ginn, $1.48. 

Engelhardt, N. L., and Fred. Planning School 
3uilding Programs. 574 p. 1930. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $5.00. 

Huffaker, C. L. Neglected Aspects of Common 
School Costs in Oregon. (Educ. series. Vol. II, 
No. 3.) 45-67 pp. 1930. University of Ore- 
gon. $.50. 

Hughes, J. M., and Melby, E. O. Supervision of 

High School. (Northwestern 

Univ. Cont. to edue. School of educ. Series, No. 


Instruction in 


4.) 191 p. 1930. Public School Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Jones, E. 8. Studies from the Office of Personnel 
Research. (University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 
VIII, No. 1.) 87 p. 1930. The University. 
$.25. 

Kyte, G. C. How to Supervise. 468 p. 1930. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.40. 

Lane, R. H. Work Book for Priucipals and 
Supervisors. 263 p. 1930. Macmillan. $1.00. 


Macdonald, M. E. The Significance of Various 
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Kinds of Preparation for the City Elementary 
School Principalship in Pennsylvania with Im- 
plications for a Program for Preparing for the 
Elementary School 
educ. No. 416.) 104 p. 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

Mogan, M. E., and Cline, E. C. 
Work of School Principals. 374 p. 1930. Pro- 
fessional and Technical Press. $3.25. 

Morris, L. L. The Single Salary Schedule: An 


Analysis and Evaluation. (Cont. to edue. No. 


Principalship. (Cont. to 


1930. Teachers Col- 


Systematizing the 


413.) 79 p. 1930. Teachers College, Colum 
bia. $1.50. 
Morrison, H. C. School Revenue. 242 p. 1930. 
"University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


Depreciation of 
The Author, 
$1.00. 


Business 


Murray, G. 8S. Accounting for 
School 1930. 
23 Judson Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

of Public School 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual 
meeting, New Orleans, Louisiana, May 20th, 
2list, 22d, 1930. 1930. The Associa- 
tion, J. S. Mount, Secty, State House, Trenton, 
N. J. $2.00. 

National Education Association. 
Elementary School Principals. 


Buildings. 45 p. 


National Association 
Officials. 


209 p. 


Department of 
The ninth year- 
book: the principal and administration. 
1930. The Association. $2.00. 
National Education Association. 
vy Superintendence. 


598 p. 


Department of 

Eighth yearbook: the super 

intendent surveys supervision. 471 p. 1930. 
The Association. $2.00. 

Ngtional Education Association. 

/Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
yearbook: current problems of supervisors. 
p- 1930. $2.00. 

National Education Association. Research Divi- 
sion. Bibliographies on Eight Problems of 
School Legislation. (Study No. 5.) 26 p. 
1930. The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Research Divi- 
sion. Group Insurance for Teachers. (Studies 
in state educational administration, Study No. 
3.) 8p. 1930. 


Department of 
Third 
252 


Teachers College, Columbia. 


os 


The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Research Divi- 
sion. A Self-survey Plan for State School 
Systems, Parts l and 2. (Research Bulletin Vol. 
VIII, Nos. 2 & 3.) 54-163 pp. 1930. The 
Association. $.25 each. 

National League of Compulsory Education 
Officials. Proceedings of the Nineteenth An- 
nual Convention held in the Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Oct. 21-24, 1929. 94 p. 
1930. G. L. Harding, 152 Aqueduct St., Akron, 
Ohio. $2.00. 

Portland Elementary Principals’ 
First Yearbook. 102 p. The Association. 


Association. 
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Ready, M. M. School Playgrounds. (Pamphlet 
No. 10.) 40 p. 1930. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. $.05, 

Reavis, W. C., and Woellner, R. C. Office Practices 
Yin Secondary Schools. 240 p. 1930. Laidlaw 
Bros. $2.00. 

Reeder, W. G. The Fundamentals of Public 

ySchool Administration. 579 p. 1930. Mae- 
millan. $2.25. 

Rogers, J. F. Sanitation of Schools. (Leaflet 
No. 1.) 6p. 1930. U.S. Office of Education. 
$.05. i 

Smith, H. A. Economy in Publie Schoo! Fire In- 
surance. (Cont. to educ. No. 428.) 113 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Smith, H. L., and Chamberlain, L. M. An 
Analysis of the Duties of County School Super- 
intendents of Schools in Certain Cities in In- 
diana. (Indiana University, School of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 2.) 94 p. 1930. 
The University. $.50. 

Smithey, W. R., ed. Proceedings of the Eighth 
Annual Conference of Virginia High School 
Principals. Secondary Education in Virginia 
No. 6. (University of Virginia Record Exten- 
sion Series, Vol. XIII, No. 11.) 71 p. 1930. 
The University. 

Strayer, G. D., Engelhardt, N. L., and Burton, T. C. 
Campus Standards for Country Day and Board- 
ing Schools. 51 p. 1930. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.00. 

Weber, O. F. Problems in Publie School Ad- 

Yministration: A Plan and Work Book for Public 
School Administrators. 650 p. 1930. Century. 
$3.50. 


(3) Reports, SuRVEYS, STATISTICS AND LEGIS- 
LATION 
(For Surveys of Special Phases see other 
Headings) 

Abel, J. F. A Graphic Presentation of Statistics 
of Illiteracy by Age Groups. (Pamphlet No. 
12.) 14 p. 1930. U. 8S. Office of Education. 
$.05. 

Althaus, C. B. Trend of School Taxes in Kansas. 
(Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No. 7.) 35 p. 1930. 
University of Kansas. Gratis while supply 
lasts. 

American Association of Junior Colleges. Pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting. (Bul- 
letin, March, 1930.) 176 p. 1930. The Asso- 
ciation. $1.00. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. Proceedings 
of the 43rd Annual Convention, Atlantie City, 
N. J., November 29-30, 1929. 97 p. 1930. The 
Association, G. W. McClelland, Secretary, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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Barrows, A. P. National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems; Its Organization, 
Purposes, and Methods. (Pamphlet No. 7.) 28 
p- 1930. U. 8. Office of Education. $.05. 

Blose, D. T., and Covert, Timon, An Age-grade 
Study of 7,632 Elementary Pupils in 45 Con- 
solidated Schools. (Pamphlet No. 8.) 20 p. 
1930. U.S. Office of Education. $.05. 

Corbally, J. E. Pupil Mobility in the Public 
Schools of Washington. (University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Social Sciences, Vol. V, 
No. 2.) 90 p. 1930. The University. $1.00. 

Educational Press Association of America. Sixth 
Yearbook. 32 p. 1930. The Association. 
Gratis while supply lasts. 

General Education Board. Annual Report, 1928- 
1929. 113 p. 1930. The Board. 

Government of the Philippine Islands. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Office of Education. 
Thirtieth annual Report of the director of edu- 
cation for the calendar year, 1929. 184 p. 
1930. U.S. Office of Education. 

Hohenstein, A. E. Report of the Sixth Annual 
Nation-wide Testing Program. 16 p. 1930. 
Public School Pub. Co. Gratis. 

Illinois University. Proceedings of the High 
School Conference of November 21, 22, and 23, 
1929. (University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 41.) 269 p. 1930. The Univer- 
sity. 

Institute of International Education. Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Director; Some Reflections 
on American Educational Institutions Abroad. 
(Eleventh series, Bulletin No. 4.) 55 p. 1930. 
The Institute, 2 W. 45th Street, N. Y. C. $.10. 

Keesecker, W. W. Digest of Legislation Provid- 
ing Federal Subsidies for Education. (Bulletin 
1930, No. 8.) 52 p. 1930. U. 8S. Office of 
Education. $.10. 

Keesecker, W. W. Legal Status of Bible Reading 
and Religious Instruction in Public Schools. 
(Bulletin, 1930, No. 14.) 29 p. 1930. U. 8. 
Office of Education. $.10. 

Keesecker, W. W., comp. Publie School Attend- 
ance Ages in the Various States. (Circular No. 
10.) 4p. 1930. U. 8. Office of Education. 
Gratis. 

Macdonald, M. E. Practical Statistics for Teach- 
ers. 176 p. 1930. Maemillan. $1.60, 

MacLatchy, J. H., ed. Proceedings of the Ohio 
State Educational Conference, Tenth Annual! 
Session. (Ohio State University Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXV, No. 3.) 532 p. 1930. The University. 
Gratis. 

Maryland State Department of Education. Equal- 
izing Educational Opportunities in Maryland 
Through a Minimum Program and Equalization 





i 
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Fund. (Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. XII, 
No. 1.) 79 p. 1930. The Department. 

National Association of State Universities. Pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of State 
Universities for November, 1929. 238 p. 1930. 
The Association. Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. A. H. Upshaw, Secretary-treasurer. $.50. 

National Catholic Educational Association. An- 
nual Report of the Association for 1930. (Bul- 
letin, Vol. XX VII, No. 1.) 693 p. 1930. The 
Association. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association. Proceed- 
ings of the Twenty-fourth Convention Held at 
New York City, N. Y., January 1, 1930. 125 p. 
1930. The Association, ¢/o Mr. Charles W. 
Kennedy, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

National Conference on Eductional Method. Year- 
book. 252 p. 1930. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $2.00. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Pro- 
ceedings of the 34th Annual Meeting, Denver, 
Colorado, May 16-24, 1930. 524 p. 1930. The 
Congress. $3.00. 

National Education Association. Annual Report 
of the Secretary: the New Emergency in Edu- 
cation. 33 p. 1930. The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Proceedings of 
the Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 28-July 4, 1930. 1152 p. 1930. 
The Association. $3.00. 

National Education Association. Committee on 
Retirement Allowances. Report; presented July, 
1930, at Columbus meeting. 59 p. 1930. The 
Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Secondary-school Principals. Proceedings of the 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting, February 24-26, 
1930. (Bulletin No. 30.) 301 p. 1930. The 
Association, Berwyn, Illinois. $2.00. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence. Official Report. 283 p. 1930. 
The Association. $1.00. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. City 
School Expenditures, 1928-29. (Educational Re- 
search Service, Circular No. 1.) 40 p. 1930. 
The Association. Gratis. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Rules 
and Regulations Governing Schools in Cities over 
30,000 in Population. (Educational Research 
Service, Circular No. 4.) 14 p. 1930. The 
Association. Gratis. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Investing in Pablic Education. (Research Bul- 
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letin, Vol. VIII, No. 4.) 166-219 pp. 1930. 
The Association. $.25. 

Noble, M. C. S., Jr., ed. Proceedings of the Fifth 
Annual North Carolina Conference on Elemen- 
tary Education. (Educational Publication, No. 
146.) 62 p. 1930. State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

O’Shea, W. J. Progress of the Public Schools, 
1924-1929. 168 p. 1930. New York City 
Board of Education. 

Phillips, F. M. Statistical Summary of Educa 
tion, 1927-1928. (Bulletin 1930, No. 3.) 16 p. 
1930. U.S. Office of Education. $.05. 

Phillips, F. M. Statistics of State School Systems, 
1927-1928. (Bulletin 1930, No. 5.) 58 p. 1930. 
U. 8S. Office of Education. $.10. 

Phillips, F. M. Statistics of Universities, Colleges 
and Professional Schools, 1927-1928. (Bulletin 
1929, No. 38.) 194 p. 1930. U. 8S. Office of 
Education. $.30. 

Rhode Island. Department of Education. Survey 
of Public Schools of East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island. (Rhode Island Educational Circulars.) 
20 p. 1930. The Department. Gratis. (Ltd. 
ed.) 

Rhode Island. Department of Education. Survey 
of Public Schools of Glocester, Rhode Island. 
(Rhode Island Educational Circulars.) 16 p. 
1930. Public Education Service, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Gratis. (Ltd. ed.) 

Rhode Island. Department of Education. Survey 
of Public Schools of Johnston, Rhode Island. 
Rhode Island Educational Circulars.) 24 p. 
1930. The Department. Gratis. (Ltd. ed.) 

Sears, J. B. Sacramento School Survey Review. 
106 p. 1930. Board of Education, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Teachers College, Columbia. Institute of Educa- 
tional Research. Division of Field Studies. Re- 
port of the Survey of the Schools of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 479 p. 1930. Holyoke, Mass., 
Public Schools. $1.50. 

Trenton, N. J. Board of Education. A survey and 
Program of Special Types of Education. June, 
1929. 96 p. 1930. The Board. 

U. 8. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1926-1928. (Bulletin 1930, No. 11.) 
1219 p. 1930. The Office. $2.20. 

1. S. Office of Education. Record of Current Edu- 
cational Publications; Comprising Publications 
Received by the Office of Education Oct. to Dec., 
1929, with Index for the year 1929. (Bulletin 
1930, No. 4.) 70 p. 1930. The Office. $.15, 

J, 8. Office of Education. Record of Current Edu- 
cational Publications; Comprising Publications 
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Received by the Office of Education Jan. to Mar., 


1930. (Bulletin 1930, No. 15.) 46 p. 1930. 
The Office. $.10. 
U. S. Office of Edueation. Record of Current 


Educational Publications; Comprising Publica- 
tions Received by the Office of Education, April 
to June. (Bulletin 1930, No. 32.) 49 p. 1930. 
The Office. $.10. 
U. S. Office of Education. 
Universities. 2 
998 p., 921 p. 


Survey of Land-grant 
Vol. (Bulletin 
1930. The Office. 


Colleges and 

1930, No. 9.) 

$1.50 each. 
Virginia. Commission on Advisability of Estab- 
lishing a Liberal Arts College for Undergraduate 
Women at one of the State Teachers Colleges, or 
A Liberal Arts College for Women. 
Division of Purchase 


Elsewhere. 
18 p. 1930, 
and Printing. 


Richmond, 


(4) CURRICULUM 


Cagwell, H. L. Program Making in Small Elemen- 

Y tary Schools. (Field Studies, No. 1.) 77 p. 
1930. George Peabody College for Teachers.. 
$.25. 

Francis de Sales, Brother. The Catholic High 
School Curriculum: Its Development and Present 
Status. 62 p. 1930. Catholic University of 
America. $1.25. 

Peters, C. C. Objectives and Procedures in Civic 
V Education: an Intensive Study in Curriculum 
Construction. 302 p. 1930. Longmans, Green. 
$2.00. 

Snedden, D. 8. School Educations: Sociological 
¥ Sources of Values. 187 p. 1930. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $2.50. 


(5) ConpucT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 


Abbott, M. A. The Boy To-day. 3rd. ed. 128 p. 
1930. Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00. 


Bower, W. C. Character through Creative Ex- 


perience. 276 p. 1930. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. 

Gerwig, G. W. Character. (School Betterment 
Studies, Vol. II, No. 2.) 90 p. 1930. Henry 


C. Frick Educational Commission, 465 Union 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hartshorne, Hugh, May, M. A., and Shuttleworth, 

YF. K. Studies in the Organization of Character. 
(Studies in the Nature of Character, Vol. III.) 
503 p. 1930. Maemillan. $2.75. 

International Council of Religious Education. The 
Standard Leadership Training Curriculum. 
(Educational Bulletin, No. 503.) 68 p. 1930. 
The Council, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
$.25. 

National Catholic Educational Association. Super- 
intendents’ Section. Character Education: a 
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Symposium of Papers on its Culture and De- 
velopment. 124 p. 1930. Benziger. $.40. 
National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence. Character Education: a Con 
ference of Superintendents of Schools at the 


Columbus Convention. 28 p. 1930. The Asso- 
ciation. $.10. 

Starbuck, E. D. A Guide to Books for Character. 
Vol. II, Fiction. 579 p. 1930. Maemillan, 
$2.50. 

Troth, D. C. Selected Readings in Character 
Training. 387 p. 1930. Beacon Press. $3.50. 

Tuttle, H. S. Character Education by State and 
Church. 164 p. 1930. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Wolfe, J. M. Introduction to the Study of Human 
Conduct and Character: a Discussion of the Ek 
ments and Agencies that Factor in Character 
Education. 213 p. 1930. Benziger. $2.00. 


(6) CHILp Stupy 


The Education of Children; tr. by 
309 p. 1930. 


Adler, Alfred. 
Eleanore and Friedrich Jensen. 
Greenberg. $3.50. 

Adler, Alfred, and others. Guiding the Child, on 
the Principles of Individual Psychology; tr. by 
Benjamin Ginzburg. 268 p. 1930. Greenberg. 
$3.00. 


Arlitt, A. H. Psychology of Infancy and Early 


Childhood. Rev. ed. 362 p. 1930. MceGraw- 
Hill. $3.00. 

Berne, E. V. Investigation of the Wants of Seven 
Children. (Univ. of Iowa Studies, Vol. IV, No. 
2.) 61 p. 1930. The University. $1.00. 

Blatz, W. E., and Bott, H. M. M. The Manage 
ment of Young Children, 354 p. 1930. Mor 


row. $3.00. 


Child Study Association of America. Child Study 


Groups at Headquarters, 1930-1931. 23 p. 
1930. The Association. Gratis. 

Curti, M. W. Child Psychology. 527 p. 1930. 
Longmans, Green. $3.20. 

Dixon, C. M. Children are Like That. 206 p. 


1930. John Day. $2.50. 

Faegre, M. L., and Anderson, J. E. Child Care 
and Training. 3rd. ed. rev. 275 p. 1930. 
University of Minnesota. $2.00. 

Furfey, P. H. Growing Boy: Case Studies of De- 
velopmental Age. 192 p. 1930. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

Heinlein, J. H. 
Children. 121 p. 
$1.75. 

Inskeep, A. D. Child Adjustment in Relation to 
Growth and Development. 427 p. 1930. Ap- 
pleton. $3.00; school ed. $2.50. 

Jenkins, L. M. A Comparative Study of Motor 
Achievements of Children of Five, Six, and 


Preferential Manipulation in 
1930. Johns Hopkins Press. 
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Seven Years of Age. (Cont. to Educ. No. 414.) 
54 p. 1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Kenwrick, Evelyn, and Miriam. The Child from 
Five to Ten: Interests and Problems of Early 
Childhood. 299 p. 1930. Dutton. $2.50. 

McHale, Kathryn. Pre-adolescence: Its Develop 
ment and Adjustments. (Guidance Materials 
for Study Groups No. VI.) 66 p. 1930. Am. 
Assn. of Univ. Women. $.35. 

Newstetter, W. I. Wawokije Camp: A Research 
Project in Group Work. 59 p. 1930. Western 
Reserve University School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Cleveland, Ohio. $.50. 

Olson, W. C. Problem Tendencies in Children. 92 
p. 1930. University of Minnesota. $2.00. 

Strang, Ruth. Introduction to Child Study. 550 


5 
9 75 


p. 1930. Maemillan. $2.75. 
Swift, E. J. Psyehology of Childhood. 431 p. 
i930. Appleton. $2.25. 
laylor, N. B. The Preschool Child. (Guidance 
Material for Study Groups No. V.) 80 p. 
1930. Am. Assn. of Univ. Women. $.45. 


(7) EpDUCATIONAL PsyYCHOLOGY 
Barton, W. A. Outlining as a Study Procedure. 
Cont. to Educ. No. 411.) 115 p. 1930. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Cameron, E. H. Viewpoints in Educational Psy- 
chology. 600 p. 1930. Century. $2.50. 
Collings, Ellsworth, and Wilson, M. O. Psychol- 
ogy for Teachers. 474 p. 1930. Scribner’s. 


$2.00. 

De La Vassiere, Jules. Educational Psychology. 
385 p. 1930. B. Herder and Co., 15-17 S. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. $2.75. 

Filter, R. O., and Held, O. C. The Growth of 
Ability. 174 p. 1930. Warwick and York. 
$2.28. 

Garretson,O. K. Relationships between Expressed 
Preferences and Curricular Abilities of Ninth 
Grade Boys. (Cont. to Educ. No. 396.) 77 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Gates, A. I. Psychology for Students of Educa- 
tion. Rev. ed. 612 p. 1930. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Hildreth, G. H. Psychology Service for School 
Problems. (Measurement and Adjustment 
Series Ed. by L. M. Terman.) 317 p. 1930. 
World Book Co. $2.16. 

Hirsch, N. D. M. An Experimental Study upon 
Three Hundred School Children over a Six-year 
Period. (Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 
VII, No. 6.) 487-549 pp. 1930. Clark Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 

Holley, C. E. An Introduction to the Psychology 
of the Classroom. 257 p. 1930. Heath. $2.00. 

Lorge, Irving. Influence of Regularly Interpo- 
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lated Time Intervals upon Subsequent Learning. 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 438.) 57 p. 1930. Teach 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Miller, L. F. What Educational Psychology Can 
Contribute Toward Efficiency in Teaching. (Bul 
letin, Vol. XXVI, No. 2.) 51 p. 1930. Na 
tional Catholic Education Association. 

Monroe, W. 8S., De Voss, J. C., and Reagan, 

VG. W. Educational Psychology. 607 p. 1930. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Monroe, W. 8., and Engelhardt, M. D. Stimula- 

yting Learning Activity. (Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1.) 58 p. 1930. University of Illinois. 
$.30. 

Muse, M. B. A Study Outline Designed to Assist 
Students of Nursing who are taking an Intro 
ductory Course in Educational Psychology. 2nd. 
ed. rev. 166 p. 1930. Saunders. $2.00. 

Pierce, D. H., and Dean, Council. Analysis and 
Evaluation of the Learning Situation in a Class- 
room. 8 p. 1930. Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Public 
Schools. $.35. 

Pyle, W. H. The Psychology of the Common 
Branches. 381 p. 1930. Warwick and York. 
$2.10. 

Starch, Daniel. Experiments and Exercises in 
Educational Psychology. 3rd. ed. rev. 254 p. 
1930. Maemillan. $1.80. 

Watson, G. B., and Spence, R. B. Educational 
Problems for Psychological Study. Rev. ed. of 
‘‘Sketches In and Out of School.’’ 352 p. 
1930. Macmillan. $1.80. 


(8) EpvcaTIonaL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Allen, C. M. Some Effects Produced in an Indi 
vidual by Knowledge of his Own Intellectual 
Level. (Cont. to Educ. No. 401.) 98 p. 1930. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Bright, I. J. A Study of the Correlation Obtain- 
ing Between Academic and Citizenship Grades 
and Between Academic Grades and Intelligence 
Quotients. 18 p. 1930. Leavenworth Public 
Schools, Kansas. 18 p. 1930. $.25. 

Clapp, F. L. Objective Tests. (Educational 
Progress Series, Vol. IX, No. 2.) 18 p. 1930. 
Houghton Mifflin. Single copies gratis; quan 
tities, $.03 each. 

Edds, J. H. The Measurement of Verbal and 
Non-verbal Abilities. (Cont. to Educ. No. 75.) 
34 p. 1930. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 

Edgerton, H. A. Academic Prognosis in the Uni- 
versity. 83 p. 1930. Warwick and York. 
$1.88. 

Educational Records Bureau. Testing School 
Achievement in England and America. (Edu- 
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cational Records Bulletin, No. 5.) 58 p. 1930. 
N. Y. The Bureau. 

Fish, L. J. Examinations Seventy-five Years Ago 
and To-day. 29 p. 1930. World Book Co. 
$.20. 

Foran, T.G. The Form of Spelling Tests. (Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 8.) 
24 p. 1930. Catholic Educational Press. $.35. 

Foran, T. G. A Supplementary Review of the 
Constancy of the Intelligence Quotient. (Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 9.) 
42 p. 1930. Catholic Educational Press. $.35. 

Greene, H. A. Work-book in Educational Mea- 
surements; Forms A and B. 156 p. each. 1930. 
Longmans, Green. $1.50 each. 

Statistical Resume of the Spear- 

43 p. University of 


Holzinger, K. J. 
man Two-factor Theory. 
Chicago Press. $.75. 

Indiana University. School of Education. 
teenth Annual Conference on Educational Mea- 
surements held at Indiana University, April 18 
and 19, 1930. (Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 5.) 103 
p- 1930. The University. 

Kinder, J. S., and Odell, C. W. Educational Tests 
for Use in Institutions of Higher Learning. 
(University of Illinois, Bureau of Educ. Re- 

95 pp. 1930. The 


Seven- 


search, Circular No. 55.) 
University. $.50. 

Lang, A. R. Modern Methods in Written Exami- 
nations. 313 p. 1930. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.90. 

Lefever, D. W. The Prognostic Values of Certain 
Groupings of the Tests Elements of the Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates. (Univ. of Southern California. 
Educational Series, No. 9.) 116 p. 1930. 
University of Southern California Press. $1.25. 
paper. $2.00 cloth. 

Madsen, I. N. Educational Measurement in the 
Elementary Grades. (Measurement and Adjust- 
ment Series, ed. by L.‘M. Terman.) 294 p. 
1930. World Book Co. $2.00. 

Messenger, H. R. The Probability Table, a Pos- 
sible Means of the Early Elimination of Poor 
Students from the Teacher’s Colleges. (North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College Quarterly, 
Vol. XXV, No. 3.) 84 p. 1930. The College. 

Miller, L. W. M. An Experimental Study of the 
Iowa Placement Examinations. (University of 
Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. V, No. 6.) 116 
p- 1930. University of Iowa. $1.00. 

Mort, P. R., and Hilleboe, G. L. A Rating Scale 
for Elementary School Organization. 47 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $.60. 

Odell, C. W. Educational Measurement in High 
School. 641 p. 1930. Century. $3.25. 
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Otis, A. 8., and Orleans, J. S. Manual for Trans- 
muting Standard Test Scores into Terms of 
School Marks. (Test Method Helps, No.1.) 17 
p.- 1930. World Book Co. $.10 net. 

Park, M. G. A Problem Outline in Principles and 
Techniques of Educational Measurement. 134 p. 
1930. Century. $1.50. 

Rueh, G. M., and Rice, G. A. 
* Examinations. 324 p. 1930. Scott, Foresman. 
$1.80. 

Russell, Charles. Standard Tests: a Handbook 
for the Classroom Teacher. 516 p. 1930. Ginn, 
$2.00. 

St. John, C. W. Educational Achievement in Re 
lation to Intelligence. (Harvard Studies in 
Edue. Vol. XV.) 219 p. 1930. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

Tyegs, E. W., and Crawford, C. C. Statistics for 
“ Teachers. 212 p. 1930. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.90. 

Woody, Clifford, and Bergman, W. G. 
vment and Interest of High School Seniors in 
Michigan. (Bureau of Educational Reference 
and Research, Bulletin No. 134.) 55 p. 1930. 
University of Michigan School of Education. 
$.35. 


Specimen Objective 


Achieve- 


(9) EXcEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker. Teaching the 
Bright Pupil. 249 p. 1930. $1.36. 

Adler, Alfred. The Pattern of Life; ed. by W. 
Beran Wolfe. 273 p. 1930. Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. $3.00. 

Benedict, Agnes. Children at the Cross Roads. 
238 p. 1930. Commonwealth Fund. $1.50. 
Burks, B. S., Jensen, D. W., and Terman, L. M. 
The Promise of Youth: Follow-up Studies of a 
Thousand Gifted Children. (Vol. III of Ge- 
netic Studies of Genius, ed. by L. M. Terman.) 
508 p. 1930. Stanford University Press. $6.00. 
Heck, A. O. Education of Crippled Children. 
(Bulletin 1930, No. 11.) 57 p. 1930. U. 8. 

Office of Education. $.20. 

Heck, A. O. Special Schools and Classes in Cities 
of 10,000 Population and More in the United 
States. (Bulletin, 1930, No. 7.) 33 p. 1930. 
U. 8. Office of Education. $.10. 

Hilleboe, G. L. Finding and Teaching Atypical 
¥ Children. (Cont. to Educ. No. 423.) 177 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75. 
Kansas City, Mo. Department of Education. 
Under-privileged Children—Mentally, Socially 
and Morally Handicapped. (Kansas City School 
Service Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 4.) 29 p. 1930. 

The Department. $.10. 
Kansas City, Mo. Department of Education. 
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Under-privileged Children—Physically Handi- 


capped. (Kansas City School Service Bulletin, 


Vol. II, No. 3.) 19 p. 1930. The Department. 
$.10. 

Rogers, J. F. Schools and Classes for Delicate 
Children. (Bulletin 1930, No. 22.) 66 p. 1930. 
U. S. Office of Education. $.20. 

Witty, P. A. Study of One Hundred Gifted Chil- 
dren. (Bureau of School Service and Research, 
Vol. II, No. 7.) 44 p. 1930. University of 


Kansas. 
(10) EpvucATIONAL RESEARCH 


Almack, J. C. Research and Thesis Writing. 310 
p. 1930. Houghton Mifflin. $2.40. 

MacNair, M. W. List of American Doctoral Dis 
sertations Printed in 1928. 250 p. 1930. U.S. 
Superintendent of Documents. $.35. 

Monroe, W. 8., and Engelhart, M. D. Experimen- 
tal Research in Education. (Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Bulletin No. 48.) 105 p. 1930. 
University of Illinois. $.50. 

Monroe, W. 8., Hamilton, T. T., Jr., and Smith, 

V. T. Locating Educational Information in 

Published Sources. (Bureau of Educational 

Research, Bulletin No. 50.) 142 p. 1930. Uni- 

versity of Illinois. $.50. 

ational Education Association. Department of 


A, 


Superintendence and Research Division. City 
School Research Studies Completed and in 
Progress October, 1929. (Educational Research 
Service, Circular No. 3.) 53 p. 1930. The 
Association. Gratis. 

National Education Association. Research Divi- 

sion. The Questionnaire. (Research Bulletin, 

Vol. VIII, No. 1.) 51 p. 1930. The Associa- 

tion. $.25. 

ational Education Association. Research Divi- 

sion. Research Completed and Under Way by 

Certain State Agencies. (Studies in State Edu- 

cational Administration, Study No. 4.) 12 p. 

1930. The Association. $.25. 

O’Brien, F. P. Ten Years of Research and Ser- 
vice in the University of Kansas Bureau of 
School Service and Research 1920-1930. (Bul- 
letin Vol. III, No. 1.) 36 p. 1930. The Uni- 
versity. Gratis. (Ltd. distrib.). 

Odell, C. W. Summer Work in Publie Schools. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Bulletin, No. 
49.) 42 p. 1930. University of Illinois. $.30. 

Reeder, W. G. How to Write a Thesis. Rev. ed. 
216 p. 1930. Public School Pub. Co. $1.25. 

Spahr, W. E., and Swenson, R. J. Methods and 
Status of Scientific Research with Particular 
Application to the Social Sciences. 533 p. 1930. 
Harper. $4.00. 
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U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography of Re 
search Studies in Education: 1927-1928. (Bul 
letin, 1929, No. 36.) 308 p. 1930. The Office. 
$.25. 

S. Office of Education. Bibliography of Re 


search Studies in Education: 1928-1929. (Bul 
letin 1930, No. 23.) 308 p. 1930. The Office. 
$.45. 

Waples, Douglas, and Tyler, R. W. Research meth 

Yods and Teachers’ Problems: a Manual for 
Systematic Studies of Classroom Procedure. 
653 p. 1930. Macmillan, $3.50. 

Woody, Clifford. Summaries of Investigation Ri 
ported by Michigan Directors of Educational 
tesearch. (Bureau of Educational Reference 
and Research, Bulletin No. 130.) 48 p. 1930. 
University of Michigan. $%.25. 

Wright, E. A., comp. List of Educational Re 
search Studies in City School Systems, No. 1. 
(Circular No. 18.) 85 p. 1930. U. 8S. Office 
of Education. 


(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 


(See also Administration, Special Subjects and 


Age Groups) 


Bangs, C. W., and Greene, H. A. Teachers’ marks 
and the marking system: a Program for the Ob 
jectivation of Teachers’ Marks. (University of 
lowa. Extension Bulletin No. 244, College of 
Education Series No. 26.) 44 p. 1930. The 
University. $.25. 

Broady, K. O. School Provision for Individual 
/Differences: Policies and Data Necessary. 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 395.) 101 p. 1930. Teach 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Chandler, P. G. Some Methods of Teaching in 
Six Representative State Teachers Colleges of 
the United States. (Cont. to Educ. No. 425.) 
155 p. 1930. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.50. 

Crawford, C. C. Studying the Major Subjects. 
384 p. 1930. The Author, University of South 
ern California. $2.00. 

Davis, 8S. E. Teacher’s Relationships. 415 p. 
1930. Maemillan. $1.80. 

De Long, L. R. City School Institutes in Penn- 
sylvania: a Study of the Development and Ad 
ministration of the Problem of In-service Edu 
cation of Teachers with Proposals for Improved 
State Control and Local .\dministration. 146 p. 
1930. Ell Ess Dee. Educational Publishers, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 2.25. 

Gordon, M. D., and Seasholes, H. C. The Home 
room Teacher and a Guide to the Use of ‘‘ The 
Homeroom Pupil.’’ 60 p. 1930. Neighbor and 
Riggs, Newark, Ohio. $1.00. 
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Gray, W. 8., ed. Training College Teachers, In- 
cluding their Preliminary Preparation and In- 
service Improvement. 248 p. 1930. University 
of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Hale, F. M. How to Use the Contents of an Edu- 
cational Magazine: a Teachers’ Manual. 38 p. 
1930. Educ. Pub. Corp. 

Kansas City, Mo. Department of Education. 
Study. (Kansas City School Service Bulletin, 
Vol. III, No. 2.) 104 p. 1930. The Depart- 
ment. $.40. 

Knapp, T. J. Edueational Insurance. 131 p. 
1930. Stratford. $2.00. 

Krieger, L. B. M. Prediction of Success in Pro- 
fessional Courses for Teachers. 76 p. 1930. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


Mead, A. R. Supervised Student-teaching. 891 p. 


1930. Johnson Pub. Co. $3.00. 

National Education Association. Department of 

y Classroom Teachers. Fifth Yearbook: Teaching 
as a Creative Art. 307 p. 1930. The Asso- 
ciation. $1.50. 

National Education Association. Research Divi- 
sion. Current Issues in Teacher Retirement. 
(Research Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 5.) 222-287 
pp. 1930. The Association. $.25. 

New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education. Normal School and Teachers College 
Section. Proceedings of the 1929 Spring Con- 
ference. Vol. 4. 355 p. 1930. New York 
University Book Store. $2.00. 

Ohio State University. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. List of Titles in the Textbook Exhibit. 
298 p. 1930. The University. Gratis. 

Peik, W. E. The Professional Education of High 

¥ School Teachers. 184 p. 1930. University of 
Minnesota. $2.50. 

Plenzke, O. H., and Doudna, E. A. The Training 
and Work of High-school Teachers in Wisconsin 
in New Positions. 16 p. 1930. State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Plucinska, Sister M. D. How You Can Provide 
Individualized Instruction in Your School. 45 p. 
1930. Nat. Cath. Welfare Conf. Bureau of 
Edue. 

Porter, M. P. The Teacher in the New School. 
312 p. 1930. World Book Co. $2.00. 

Pulliam, Roseoe. Extra-instructional Activities of 
the Teacher. 459 p. 1930. Doubleday, Doran. 
2.50. 

Robinson, C. L. Psychology and the Preparation 
of the Teacher for the Elementary School: a 
Survey and Analysis of Practices in the Teach- 
ing of Psychology in Certain Professional 
Schools for the Preparation of Teachers. (Cont. 
to Educ. No, 418.) 121 p. 1930. Teachers Col- 
«lege, Columbia. $1.50. 
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Taylor, H. R. Teacher Influence on Class Achieve 
ment: a Study of the Relationship of Estimated 
Teaching Ability to Pupil Achievement in Read. 
ing and Arithmetic. (Genetic Psychology, 
Monographs, Vol. VII, No. 2.) 81-175 pp. 
1930. Clark University Press. $2.00. 

Virginia. University. The Unit Method of Teach- 
ing. (University of Virginia Record Extension 
Series, Vol. XIV, No. 9.) 127 p. 1930. The 
University. Gratis. 


Whitney, F. L. Teacher Demand and Supply in 


the Public Schools. 139 p. 1930. Colorado 
State Teachers College. $2.00. 

Women’s City Club of New York. Citizens Look 
at the Schools. 32 p. 1930. Women’s City 
Club of New York, 22 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 
Gratis. 


(12) PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 


(See also Special Subjects and Teaching) 


Barker, Margaret. A Technique for Studying the 
Social-material Activities of Young Children. 
69 p. 1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Creative Teaching of the Teachers Extensions. 
416 p. 1930. T. G. Nichols, Kansas City, Mo. 
$7.50. 

Cruise, P. G. Kindergarten Service. (Cont. to 
Educ. No. 9, Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 7.) 60 
p- 1930. Kansas State Teachers College. 
Gratis. 

Davis, M. D. Organization of Supervisory Units 
for Kindergarten-elementary Grades in Public 
School Systems of Cities having a Population 
of 2,500 or more, 1929-30. (Circular No. 15.) 
5 p. 1930. U. 8. Office of Education. Gratis. 

Harrison, Elizabeth. Sketches Along Life’s Road. 
227 p. 1930. Stratford. $3.50. 

Hawaii. Department of Public Instruction. Ae- 
tivity Program for the Primary Grades. 1930. 
The Department. 

Hill, A. B., and Van Alstyne, Dorothy. Learning 
Levels of the Children in the Nursery Schoo! 
with Reference to the Eating Situation. 41 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $.85. 

Hillyer, V. M. Child Training: a System of Edu 
cation for the Child Under School Age. Rev. ed. 
299 p. 1930. Century. $2.00. 

Hockett, R. M., ed. Teachers Guide to Child De- 
velopment. Manual for Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Teachers. 658 p. 1930. Calif. State De 
partment of Education. 

Huff, E. M. The Community Room in the Platoon 
School. 223 p. 1930. Badger. $2.00. 

MeMillan, Margaret. The Nursery School. Rev. 
ed. 139 p. 1930. Dutton. $1.45. 

Meier, Lois. Natural Science Education in the 
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(Cont. to Edue. 
Teachers College, 


German Elementary Schools. 
No. 445.) 158 p. 1930. 
Columbia. $1.75. 

Morton, W. H. Everyday Problems of the Ele- 
mentary School Teacher: a Thesis. 126 p. 
1930. Univ. of Neb. $.75. Copies obtained at 
College Book Store, 1135 R St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Smith, H. F. Elementary Education in Shantung. 
32 p. 1930. N. Y., The Author. 

U. S. Office of Education. Teachers’ Guide to 
Child Development. (Bulletin 1930, No. 26.) 
195 p. 1930. The Office. $.35. 


(13) Junior HicH ScHoou 
(See also Teaching, Administration, etc.) 


Foster, F. K. Status of Junior High-school Prin- 
cipal. (Bulletin 1930, No. 18.) 75 p. 1930. 
U. 8. Office of Education. $.15. 

Harrington, H. L. Program Making for Junior 
High Schools. 174 p. 1930. Maemillan. $1.75. 

Proctor, W. M., and Ricciardi, W., editors. The 
Junior High School: Its Organization and Ad- 
ministration. 324 pp. 1930. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 


(14) Seconpary EDUCATION 
(See also Curriculum, Teaching, etc.) 


Abraham, R. I. Program Problems and Practice 
in Senior High Schools of San Francisco. (Bul- 
letin No. 15.) 19 p. 1930. San Francisco. 
Dept. of Educational Research and Service. 
Gratis. 

Briggs, T. H. The Great Investment: Secondary 
Education in a Democracy. 143 p. 1930. Har- 
vard University Press. $1.50. 

Cabot, 8S. P. Secondary Education in Germany, 
France, England and Denmark. (Harvard Bul- 
letins in Educ., No. 15.) 110 p. 1930. Harvard 
University Press. $1.00. 

Carr, M. J. S. Accredited Secondary Schools in 
the United States. (Bulletin 1930, No. 24.) 
152 p. 1930. U. 8. Office of Education. $.25. 

Friesenhahn, Sister M. C. Catholic Secondary 
Education in the Province of San Antonio: its 
Development and Present Status. 97 p. 1930. 
Catholic University of America. $1.25. 

Gerberich, J. R. A Personnel Study of 10,000 
lowa High School Seniors. (Studies in Educ. 
Vol. V, No. 3.) 112 p. 1930. University of 
Iowa. $1.00. 

Hertzler, Silas. 
School in Connecticut. 


The Rise of the Public High 
(Univ. Research Mono- 


graphs, No. 10.) 258 p. 1930. Warwick and 
York. $2.87. 
University. 


Illinois, A Project in Fourth-year 
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English Composition: a Description of the Uni 
versity High School. (Univ. of Dlinois, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Bulletin No. 53.) 36 
p- 1930. The University. $.30. 

Illinois. University. Report of the High School 
Visitor for the year 1929-30. (Bulletin Vol. 
XXVII, No. 50.) 15 p. 1930. The University. 

Indiana University. School of Education. Pro- 
ceedings of the High School Principals’ Confer- 
ence held at Indiana University, November 22 
and 23, 1929. (Bulletin Vol. VI, No. 3.) 51 p. 
1930. The University. 

Lamson, E. E. A Study of Young Gifted Chil- 

Ydren in Senior High School. (Cont. to Educ. 
No. 424.) 117 p. 1930. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Loftfield, G. E. Secondary Education in Norway. 
(Bulletin 1930, No. 17.) 112 p. 1930. U. 8. 
Office of Education. $.20. 

National Education Association. 
Secondary-school Principals. Diploma Practices 
in Secondary Schools. (Bulletin No. 32.) 31 p. 
1930. The Department. $%.25. 

National Education Association. 
Secondary-school Principals. Secondary-schoo!l 
Studies in Administration. (Bulletin No. 29.) 
44 p. 1930. The Department. $.25. 

Department of 
Secondary-school Principals. Yearbook, March, 
1930, Atlantic City Proceedings. (Bulletin No. 
30.) 1930. The Department. $2.00. 

Rihehart, A. C. What Pittsburgh High School 

Fw Read. (School Betterment Series, Vol. 
II, No. 1.) 83 p. 1930. Henry C. Frick Edu- 
cational Commission, 465 Union Trust Bldg., 


Department of 
Department of 


National Education Association. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Gratis. 

= Michael. The Outlook in Secondary Edu- 
cation. 56 p. 1930. Teachers College, Colum 
bia. $.60. 

Shriner, J. T. A Technique for Residual Teaching 
in the Secondary Schools. 70 p. 1930. Penn- 
sylvania State College. $.60. 

Stalnaker, J. M., and Remmers, H. H. What Kind 
of High Schools Contribute to College Failures? 
(Studies in Higher Educ., No. 14.) 39 p. 1930. 
Purdue University. $.25. 

Tyrney, A. H. Factors Other than Intelligence 
Ythat Affect Success in High School. 135 p. 
1980. University of Minnesota. $1.50. 

Viyginia. University. The Unit Assignment in 

Secondary Education. 
Record Extension Series, Vol. XV, No. 4.) 48 p. 
1930. The University. 

Wessel, H. M. Secondary School Population in 
/Some of Its Social and Economic Relationships: 
a Study of the Secondary School Population 


(University of Virginia 
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Enrolled in the Publie Schools of Cheltenham 
Township, Pennsylvania. 154 p. 1930. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Gratis. (Ltd. dis- 
trib.). 

(15) ScHoo. LIBRARIES 


Baltimore Dept. of Education and Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. Baltimore Reading Lists, Graded 
and Annotated. Grades 7-12. 72 p. in 6 pts. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. $%.30 a set. 

Beust, Nora, comp. Graded List of Books for 
Children. 149 p. 1930. Am, Lib. Assn. $2.00. 

Brown, Zaidee, and Goold, C. L. Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, Supplement, 1926-29. 
296 p. 1930. H. W. Wilson. $1.80. 

YFargo, L. F. Library in the School. 453 p. 1930, 
Am. Lib. Assn. $3.00. 

Fargo, L. F. The Program for Elementary School 
Library Service. 218 p. 1930. Am. Lib. Assn. 
2.25. 

Hill, A. P., Jr. The Modern High School and its 
Library. (Reprinted from The Nation’s Schools, 
Mar., 1930.) 12 p. 1930. Am. Lib. Assn, $.15. 

Lathrop, E. A. County Library Service to Rural 
Schools. (Bulletin 1930, No. 20.) 53 p. 1930. 
U. S. Office of Edueation. $.15. 

Lathrop, E. A. State Direction of Rural School 
Library Service. (Bulletin 1930, No. 6.) 55 p. 
1930. U. 8. Office of Education. $.10. 

Lathrop, E. A., ed. School and County Library 
Cooperation. (Pamphlet, No. 11.) 43 p. 1930. 
U. 8S. Office of Education. $.10. 

Schmidt, Meta, comp. Five Hundred Books for 
the Senior High School Library. 64 p. 1930. 
Am. Lib. Assn. $.75. 

Webb, H. A. The High School Science Library 
for 1929-30. (Reprinted from the Peabody 
Journal of Edue., July, 1930.) 35-48 pp. 1930. 
The Author, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. $.10. 

Wood, H. A., comp. School Library List; Part I, 
Elementary and Junior High School; Part II, 
Senior High School. 136-161 pp. 1930. Min- 
nesota Dept. of Education Library Division. 


(16) ReapInc, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 


Archer, C. P. Transfer of Training in Spelling. 
(University of Iowa Studies in Edue., Vol. V, 
No. 5.) 63 p. 1930. University of Iowa. $.50. 

Bagster-Collins, E. W., and others. Studies in 
modern language teaching. 491 p. 1930. Mace- 
millan. $1.75. 

Betzner, Jean. Content and Form of Original 
Compositions Dictated by Children from Five to 
Eight Years of Age. (Cont. to Educ. No. 442.) 
53 p. 1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
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VBlaisdell, T. C. Ways to Teach English. 566 p. 
1930. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Breed, F. S. How to Teach Spelling. 177 p. 
1930. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Cable, W. A. Cultural and Scientifie Speech Edu- 
cation To-day. 206 p. 1930. Expression Co., 
Boston, Mass. $3.75. 

Carroll, H. A. Generalization of Bright and Dul! 
Children: a Comparative Study with Reference 
to Spelling. (Cont. to Educ. No. 439.) 54 p. 
A930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

fraig, V. J. The Teaching of High School En- 
glish. 372 p. 1930. Longmans, Green, $2.25. 

Crawford, C. C., and Leitzell, E. M. Learning 
a New Language. 242 p. 1930. C. C. Craw- 
ford, University of Southern California. $2.00. 

Cruise, P. G., Courtney, Beulah, and Mitchell, Mat- 
tie. An Extension Course in Diagnostic and 
Remedial Measures in Reading in Hodgman and 
Ness Counties, Kansas. 60 p. 1930. Kansas 
State Teachers College. 

DeBusk, B. W. The Persistence of Language 
Errors among School Children. (Educ. Series, 
Vol. II, No. 4.) 71-91 pp. 1930. University 
of Oregon. $.50. 

Field, H. A. Extensive Individual Reading vs. 
Class Reading: a Study of the Development of 
Reading Ability in the Transition Grades. 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 394.) 52 p. 1930. Teach 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Foran, T. G., and Rock, R. T., Jr. An Annotated 
Bibliography of Studies Relating to Spelling: 
Supplement No. 1. (Educational Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. V, No.1.) 24 p. 1930. Cath. Educ. 
Press. $.35. 

Foster, R. A. The School in American Literature. 
199 p. 1930. Warwick and York. $2.60. 

Gates, A. I. Interest and Ability in Reading. 
264 p. 1930. Macmillan. 

Hartley, H. W. Tests of the Interpretative Read- 
ing of Poetry for Teachers of English. (Cont. 
to Educ. No. 433.) 47 p. 1930. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

Hwang, Pu. Errors and Improvement in Rating 

\ English Compositions by Means of a Composi- 
tion Seale. (Cont. to Educ. No. 417.) 67 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Léonard, J. P. The Use of Practice Exercises in 

V¥ the Teaching of Capitalization and Punctuation. 
(Cont. to Edue. No. 372.) 78 p. 1930. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

oe D. A. The Language Development of 
the Preschool Child. 174 p. 1930. University 
of Minnesota. $2.50. 

McCorkle, J. N. Learning to Spell. 89 p. 1930. 
Heath. $.72. 
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MeMurry, R. E., Mueller, Max, and Alexander, 
Thomas. Modern Foreign Languages in France 
and Germany: the Training of Teachers and 
Methods of Instruction. 516 p. 1930. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $4.50. 

Mary Celestine, Sister. A Survey of the Litera- 
ture on the Reading Interests of Children of the 
Elementary Grades. (Educational Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3.) 114 p. 1930. 
Cath. Educ. Press. $.70. 

Mays, Ruth. A Guide for Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages. 123 p. 1930. Southwest 
Press, Dallas, Texas. $1.36. 

Mendenhall, J. E. Analysis of Spelling Errors: 
a Study of Factors Associated with Word Difti- 
culty. 65 p. 1930. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $1.00. 

Miller, F. J., and others. Suggestions for Teach- 
ers of Vergil in Secondary Schools. (Bulletin 
XVII.) 212 p. 1930. American Classical 
League. $1.00. 

Neff, E. Coordination of English History and 
Literature. 20 p. 1930. Columbia University 
Press. $.25. 

New York City. Board of Education. A Sug- 
gested Minimal Spelling List for Grades 2A—8A. 
(Publication No. 22.) 40 p. 1930. Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics. Price on 
request. 

Odell, C. W. A Project in Fourth-year English 
Composition: a Description of the University 
High School. (Univ. of Illinois, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Bulletin No. 53.) 1930. 
The University. $.30. 

O’Shea, H. E. A Study of the Effect of the 
Interest of a Passage on Learning Vocabulary. 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 351.) 122 p. 1930. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Patterson, S. W. Teaching the Child to Read: 
Practical Studies in Reading Method. 524 p. 
1930. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Payne, C. S. The Derivation of Tentative Norms 
for Short Exposures in Reading. (Harvard 
Monographs in Educ., No. 10.) 84 p. 1930. 
Harvard University Press. $1.00. 

Storm, G. E., and Smith, N. B. Reading activities 
in the Primary Grades. 376 p. 1930. Ginn. 
$2.00. 

Strayer, L. C. Language anc Growth: the Rela- 
tive Efficacy of Early and Deferred Vocabulary 
Training, Studies by the Method of Co-twin 
Control; from the Yale Psychoclinic. (Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, Vol. VIII, No. 3.) 
209-319 pp. 1930. Clark University Press. 
$2.00. 

Sturgis, Cony. A Suggestive Bibliography for 
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Teachers of Spanish. (Reprint from Hispania, 
Vol. XIII, No. 1. Oberlin Library Bulletin, Vol. 
II, No. 2.) 35-54 pp. 1930. Oberlin College. 
Gratis. (Ltd. distrib.). 

Thompson, R. 8S. Effectiveness of Modern Spelling 
Instruction. (Cont. to Educ. No, 436.) 81 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50, 

Waterman, Florence. Studies and Tests on Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid. (Harvard Bulletins in Educ. No. 
17.) 122 p. 1930. Harvard University Press. 
$1.00. 

— K E., and Hilson, J. A. Illustrative 
Material for Junior and Senior High-school Lit- 
erature. 80 p. 1930. H. W. Wilson Co. $.75. 

Wilson, P. G. The Student’s Guide to Modern 

/ Languages: a Comparative Study of English, 
French, German and Spanish. 190 p. 1930. 
Pitman. $1.75. 

Woodring, M. N., and Sabin, F. E. Enriched 
Teaching of Latin in the High School: a Source 
‘Book for Teachers of Latin listing Low Cost 
Illustrative and Supplementary Materials. 144 
p.- 1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


(17) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Adams, R. E. A Study of the Comparative Value 
of Two Methods of Improving Problem Solving 
Ability in Arithmetic. 68 p. 1930. University 
of Pennsylvania. Gratis. (Ltd. distrib.). 

Billig, F. G. A Technique for Developing Content 
for a Professional Course in Science for Teach- 
ers in Elementary Schools. (Cont. to Educ. No. 
397.) 101 p. 1930. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $1.50. 

Breslich, E. R. The Teaching of Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools: Vol. I, Technique. 239 p. 
1930. University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Brueckner, L. J. Diagnostic and Remedial Teach- 
ing in Arithmetic. 341 p. 1930. Winston. 
$2.00. 

Cawthorne, H. H. Science in Education: Its Aims 
and Methods. 110 p. 1930. Oxford University 
Press. $2.00. 

Chateauneuf, A. O. Changes in the Content of 

yElementary Algebra since the Beginning of the 
High School Movement as Revealed by the Text- 
books of the Period. 191 p. 1930. University 
of Pennsylvania. Gratis. (Ltd. distrib.). 

Congdon, A. R. Training in High School Mathe- 
ymatics Essential for Success in Certain College 
Subjects. (Cont. to Educ. No. 403.) 102 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Hassler, J. O., and Smith, R. R. The Teaching 

y of Secondary Mathematics. 405 p. 1930. Mae- 
millan, $2.50. 


Johnson, P. O. Curricular Problems in Science at 
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the College Level. (The Teaching of Science 
at the College Level, Vol. II.) 188 p. 1930. 
University of Minnesota. $2.00. 

Maryland State Department of Education. Arith- 
metic Goals: Suggestions for Testing and for 
Corrective Work. 3rd. rev. ed. (Maryland 
School Bulletin, Vol. XI. No. 3.) 96 p. 1930. 
The Department. 

N¢gtional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

the Fifth Yearbook: the Teaching of Geometry. 
206 p. 1930. 
$1.75. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
Twenty-ninth Yearbook: Report of the Society’s 
Committee on Arithmetic. 749 p. 1930. Publie 
School Pub. Co. $3.60; paper $3.00. 

New York City. Board of Education. Diagnostic 
and Remedial Work in Arithmetic Fundamentals. 
(Educational Measurements, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 
and 15.) 16 p., 16 p., 8 p., 20 p. 1930. The 
Board. Price on request. 

Noll, V. H. Laboratory Instruction in the Field 
of Inorganie Chemistry. (The Teaching of 
Science at the College Level, Vol. III.) 164 p. 
1930. University of Minnesota. $2.00. 

Pack, A. N., and Palmer, E. L., editors. The Na- 
ture Almanac: a Handbook of Nature Educa- 
tion. [2d ed. rev. and enl.] 399 p. 1930. 
Am. Nature Ass’n. $1.00. 

Presson, J. M. Achievement Tests in Biology for 
Secondary School Use based upon an Analysis 

V of the Content of the Subject. 149 p. 1930. 
University of Pennsylvania. Gratis. (Ltd. dis- 
trib.). 

Rubado, C. A. Problems of the City School Super- 
intendent in the Field of Arithmetic. (Cont. to 
Edue. No. 406.) 107 p. 1930. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, $1.50. 


Teachers College, Columbia. 


(18) GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Bowden, A. O., and Clarke, I. C. To-morrow’s 
Americans: a Practical Study in Student Self- 
government. 200 p. 1930. Putnam. $2.00. 

Diemer, G. W., and Mullen, B. V. Pupil citizen- 
ship. 351 p. 1930. World Book Co. $2.16. 

Heathcote, C. W. Teaching the Social Studies. 
295 p. 1930. Badger. $2.00. 

_/Michell, Elene. Teaching Values in New-type His- 
tory Tests. 179 p. 1930. World Book Co. 
$1.80. 

New York City. Board of Education. Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics. The Ability 
of Children in Map Reading: an Analysis of 
the Skills Involved and Suggestions for their 
Development. (Educational Measurements for 
the Class Teacher No. 16.) 16 p. 1930. The 
Board. 
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Newlun, C. O. Teaching Children to Summarize 
in Fifth Grade History. (Cont. to Educ. No. 
404.) 75 p. 1930. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.50. 

Pierce, B. L. Civie Attitudes in American Text- 

¥ books. 297 p. 1930. University of Chicago 
Press. $3.00. 

(19) ArT, MUSIC AND DRAMA 

Bégattie, J. W., McConathy, Osbourne, and Morgan, 
VR. V. Music in the Junior High School. 250 p. 
1930. Silver, Burdett. $2.00. 

Child Study Association of America. Musie and 
the Child. 87 p. 1930. The Association. $.50. 

,Collins, L. F. The Little Theater in School. 27 
p. 1930. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Jaques-Daleroze, E. Eurhythmies, art and educa- 
tion, 265 p. 1930. A. 8S. Barnes. $4.00. 

Larson, R. C. Studies on Seashore’s ‘‘ Measure of 
Musical Talent.’’ (Univ. of Iowa Studies, 
Series on Aims and Progress of Research, Vol. 
II, No. 6.) 83 p. 1930. The University. $.75. 

Merrill, John, and Fleming, Martha. Play-making 
and Plays: the Dramatic Impulse and its Edu 
cative Use in the Elementary and Secondary 
School. 579 p. 1930. Macmillan. $2.60. 

Music Supervisors’ National Conference Research 
Council in Cooperation with the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. Survey of Col 
lege Entrance Credits and College Courses in 
Music. 209 p. 1930. National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. $2.00. 

National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
National Survey of Piano Classes in Operation: 
Supplement. 22 p. 1930. The Bureau. $.03. 

Sawer, D. D. Everyday Art at School and Home. 
243 p. 1930. Bridgman. $3.50. 

Smith, M. M. The Equipment of the School 
Theater. (Cont. to Educ. No. 421.) 78 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Smith, R. F. Elementary Music Theory, 134 p. 
1930. Ditson. $1.50. 

Stanton, H. M., and Koerth, Wilhelmine. Musica! 
Capacity Measures of Adults Repeated after 
Musie Education. (Series on Aims and Prog- 
ress of Research, No. 31.) 18 p. 1930. Uni- 
versity of Iowa. $.35. 

/Ward, Winifred. Creative Dramatics for the 
Upper Grades and Junior High School. 304 p. 
1930. Appleton. $2.25. 


(20) VocaTIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Bawden, W. T., ed. Twenty Years of Progress in 
the Manual Arts and Other Studies: Conference. 
43 p. 1930. Manual Arts Press. $.12. 
om, E. C. Radio and Electric Power Supply 
Equipment for Schools. (Cont. to Educ. No. 
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409.) 188 p. 1930. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $2.00. 

Bonser, F. G. Industrial Arts for Publie School 
Administrators. 95 p. 1930. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Eastern Commercial Téachers Association. Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Edu- 
eation: Third Yearbook. 236 p. 1930. The 
Association, Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$2.50. 

Ericson, E. E. Teaching Problems in Industrial 
Arts. 433 p. 1930. Manual Arts Press. $3.00. 

Fife, Ray. Organization and Financing of Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture for Ohio. (Bul- 
letin No. 144.) 56 p. 1930. U. 8S. Federal 
Board for Voce. Educ. $.10. 

Hall, H. 8. Trade Training in School and Plant. 
500 p. 1930. Century. $3.00. 

Hull, E. M. Educational Standards: an Address. 
28 p. 1930. Nat. Assn. of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools. Obtain from Dr. E. M .Hull, 
Banks Business College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Illinois. University. Syllabus of Home Economics 
for the High Schools of Illinois. (Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 19.) 94 p. 1930. The Univer- 
sity. $.35. 

Kauffman, T. E. Teaching Problems in Home 
Economics. 176 p. 1930. Lippincott. $1.80. 

Kirton, C. H. Principles and Practice of Con- 
tinuation Teaching. 3rd ed. 456 p. 1930. Pit- 
man, $2.25. 

Lewis, E. A., comp. Laws Relating to Vocational 
Education and Agricultural Extension Work. 
42 p. 1930. U.S. Federal Board for Voc. Educ. 

Lomax, P. 8., and Agnew, P. L. Problems of 
Teaching Bookkeeping. 263 p. 1930. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $1.25. 

Lomax, P. 8., and Walsh, J. V. Problems of 
Teaching Shorthand. 236 p. 1930. Prentice- 
Hall. $1.25. 

Magill, W. H. The Determination of the Graphic 
Forms and the Frequencies of the Forms em- 
ployed in the Current Reading Matter of the 
Non-specialist. 61 p. 1930. University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mann, G. C. Syllabus for a First Course in Voca- 
tional Education. 120 p. 1930. McGraw-Hill. 
$1.50. 

Mays, A. B. An Introduction to Vocational Edu- 
cation. 323 p. 1930. Cenwry. $2.00. 

Metz, J. J., ed. Bruce’s 1930 School Shop Annual 
Industrial-arts and Vocaticnal Education. 306 p. 
1930. Bruce Pub. Co. $2.00. 

National Committee on Advanced Courses in Voca- 
tional Education. Training for Leadership in 
Commercial Education. (Bulletin No. 138.) 
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36 p. 1930. U. S. Federal Board for Voca- } 
tional Education. #$.10. 

National Committee on Advanced Courses in Voca- 
tional Education. Train‘ng General Educational 





Administrators in Responsibilities for Voca- 
tional Education. (Bulletin No. 140.) 15 p. 
1930. U. 8. Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. $.05. 

National Committee on Advanced Courses in 
Vocational Education. Training Supervisors 
of Home Economics Education. (Bulletin No. i 
143. Home Economics Series, No, 11.) 14 p. 
1930. U. 8S. Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. $.05. 

Palmer, E, G. Pupils who Leave School. (Divi- 

sion of Vocational Education, Part-time Educa 
tion Series, No. 17, Bulletin No. 24.) 142 p. 
1930. University of California and State De- 
partment of Education. $.50. 

Parker, Laurence, comp. A Picture Tour through 
Trade Schools and Classes of the U. S. 204 p. 
1930. Kansas State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. $.20. 

Paterson, D. G., Elliott, R. M., and others. Min 

Ynesota Mechanical Ability Tests. 586 p. 1930. 
University of Minnesota. $5.00. 

Proffitt, M. M. Grading in Industrial Schools and 
Classes with an Annotated General Bibliography. 
(Industrial Educ. Cireular No, 28.) 20 p. 1930. 
U. S. Office of Education. $%.05. 

Proffitt, M. M., comp. Statistics of Private Com- 
mercial and Business Schools, 1928-29. (Bulle 
tin 1930, No. 25.) 31 p. 1930. U. 8. Office of 
Education. $.05. 

Rakestraw, C. E. Vocational Education, Labor’s 
Responsibility in Cooperation with Employers 
and Public Schools. 18 p. 1930. U. 8. Fed 
eral Board for Vocational Education, $.05. 

Roberts, W. E. Woodwork in the Junior High 
“School. 248 p. 1930. Manual Arts Press, 
$1.75. 

Selyidge, R. W., and Fryklund, V. C. Principles 
“of Trade and Industrial Teaching. 419 p. 
1930. Manual Arts Press. $2.75. 

Smith, F. C. Curriculum Problems in Industrial 
* Education. (Harvard Bulletins in Edue., No. 
16.) 145 p. 1930. Harvard University Press. 
$1.00. 

Stewart, R. M., and Getman, A. K. Teaching 
‘Agricultural Vocations. 2nd. ed. 377 p. 1930. 
Wiley. $3.00. 

Spruck, F. T. Foundations of Industrial Educa- 
Y tion. 492 p. 1930. Wiley. $3.00. 

Swanson, H. B. Master Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture. 16 p. 1930. U. 8. Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. ¢.05. 
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Tustison, F. E., and Brown, A. G. Instructional 


Units in Hand Woodwork. 233 p. 1930. Bruce 
Pub. Co. $1.60. 
U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


Agricultural Education: Organization and Ad- 
ministration. Rev. ed. (Bulletin No. 13, Agri- 
Series, No. 1.) 70 p. 1930. 
Soard. $.10. 

Federal Board for Vocational 
Training of Teachers for Trade and Industrial 
Organization 


cultural The 


U. S. Education. 


Education: Suggestions for the 
and Operation of Efficient Teacher-training Pro- 


grams. (Bulletin No. 150. Trade and Industrial 


Series, No. 42.) 178 p. 1930. The Board. 
$.30. 
Vocational Service for Juniors, comp. Opportuni- 


ties for Vocational Training in New York City. 

Rev. ed. 96 p. 1930. Compiler, 122 E. 25th 
St., N. Y. $.50. 

Welch, L. M., and Lingenfelter, M. R., comp. 
Studies of the Home Economics Curriculum: an 

(Bibliography in 


Annotated Bibliography. 


Educ. 1930, No. 1.) 46 p. 1930. Ohio State 
University. $.35. 
Whiteomb, E. 8S. Home economics for Boys. 


(Pamphlet No. 4.) 1930. U. 8S. Office 
of Education. $.10. 

Whitcomb, E. S., and Gibbs, A. H. 
nomics Instruction in Higher Institutions, in- 
cluding Universities, Colleges, Teachers Colleges, 
Normal Schools, and Junior Colleges, 1928-29. 
(Pamphlet No. 3.) 23 p. 1930. U. S. Office 
of Education. $.05. 

Williams, A. P. The Conference 


Teaching Vocational Agriculture. 


24 p. 


Home Eco- 


Procedure in 
(Bulletin No. 


147, Agricultural Series, No. 38.) 28 p. 1930. 
U. 8S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
$.10. 


Williams, A. P. 
to Vocational Education in Agriculture. 


Methods of Teaching as Applied 
Rev. 


ed. (Bulletin 103, Agricultural Series 25.) 
74 p. 1930. U.S. Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. $.15. 


Woodring, M. N., and Harold, Gilbert. Enriched 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects in the High 
School: a Source Book for Teachers of Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial 
Geography, and other Commercial Subjects, list- 
ing chiefly Free and Low Cost Illustrative and 

339 p. 1930. Teach- 


2.50. 


Supplementary Materials. 
ers College, Columbia. 


(21) VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Bedford, J. H. Vocational Interests of High- 
school students. (Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Vocational Guidance Series, No. 1, Bul- 
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letin No. 25.) 55 p. 1930. University of Cali- 
fornia and State Department of Education. 
$.25. 

Brogan, Whit. The Work of Placement Offices 
in Teacher Training Institutions. (Cont. to 
Educ. No. 434.) 103 p. 1930. Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

Eikenberry, D. H., and Clifton, J. L., ed. An In 

J troduction to Guidance. (Guidance Manual! No. 
1.) 349 p. 1930. State of Ohio Department 
of Education. 

Fairbairn, H. E. Opportunities for 
Women: a Study of Occupations other than 
Teaching held by College Women in Buffalo. 
(Univ. of Buffalo Studies Vol. VIII, No. 3.) 
134-170 pp. 1930. The University. Gratis. 

Hatcher, O. L. Guiding Rural Boys and Girls: 
Flexible Guidance Programs for Use by Rural 


College 


Schools and Related Agencies. 326 p. 1930. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 
Jones, A. J. Principles of Guidance. 385 p. 


1930. MeGraw-Hill. $3.00. 

Lane, M. R. Occupational Studies Supplement. 
16 p. 1930. International Textbook Co. $.10. 

Watson, E. E. Source Book for Vocational Guid- 

yance: Choice Selections and References for 
Counselors, Homeroom Teachers, and others Con- 
cerned with the Guidance of Youth. 241 p. 
1930. H. W. Wilson. $2.25. 

Wood, Harriette, and Pruitt, Anne. Guidance at 
work in the schools of Craven County, N. J. 
100 p. 1930. Southern Women’s Educational 
Alliance. $.50. 


(22) HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Ainsworth, D. S. The History of Physical Edu- 
cation in Colleges for Women. 116 p. 1930. 
A. S. Barnes. $2.00. 

Andersen, Leonora, and McKinley, Florence. An 
Outline of Physical Education for the First and 
Second Grades. 137 p. 1930. A. S. Barnes. 
$2.00. 

Bovard, J. F., and Cozens, F. W. Tests and Mea- 
surements in Physical Education. 364 p. 1930. 
Saunders. $2.75. 

Chicago Principals’ Club. Fifth Yearbook: Health 
Education, ed. by Christine Bednar. 252 p. 
1930. The Club, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
Ill. $1.50. 

Diehl, H. 8. 
(Public Health Reprint, 1340.) 
U. S. Office of Education. $.05. 

Fleming, H. L. Four-year High School Health 

j Program for Girls. 95 p. 1930. Board of 
Trustees of the Chaffey Union High School and 
the Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Calif. $.75. 


Health and Scholastic Attainment. 
10 p. 1930. 
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School Health Work in Cattarau 
gus County. 80 p. 1930. Milbank Memoria! 
Fund, 49 Wall St., N. Y. $.45. 

Horton, C. E. Physical Education for Junior and 
Senior High Schools. (Normal School Quarterly 
Series 28, No. 116.) 69 p. 1930. Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Jameson, E. D. Physical Education for the Prepa 
ration of General Elementary School Teachers. 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 402.) 118 p. 1930. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

McGowan, E. A. Comparative Study of Deter 

with Special Reference to the Teaching 

Subject. (Cont. to Edue. No. 441.) 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. 


Greenleaf, C. A. 


gents; 
of the 
125 p. 
$1.50. 

Maryland State Department of Education. Spring 
Athletics in Maryland. (Maryland School Bul- 
letin Vol. XI, Nos. 4 and 5.) 16 p.,12 p. 1930. 
The Department. 

Mustard, H. S. Cross-sections of Rural Health 
Progress. Report of the Commonwealth Fund 
Child Health Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, 1924-1928. 1930, 

$1.00. 


Association. 


Demonstration in 
230 p. 
Commonwealth Fund. 
National Health Eduea- 
tion: a Program for Public Schools and Teacher 
2nd. ed. 251 p. 


Education 


Training Institutions, 1930. 
1930. $1.25. 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
The Vision of Pre-school Children. 1930. 
The Society. $.35. 

Neilson, N. P., and Van Hagen, W. 
cation for Elementary Schools. 
A. S. Barnes. $2.00. 

New York. University. 
Symposium on Physical Education and Health. 

1930. New York University Book Store. 


The Association. 
37 p. 


Physical Edu 
365 p. 1930. 
School of Education. 

320 p. 

$2.00. 
Oberteuffer, Delbert. 
Students. (Cont. 
1930. Teachers 


Personal Hygiene for Col 
to Educ. No. 407.) 
College, Columbia. 


lege 

121 p. 

$1.50. 
Olds, L. W. 


Track Athletics and Cross County: 
a Guide for the High School Coach and Con- 


testant. 154 p. 1930. A. 8. Barnes. $2.00. 

Ready, M. M. The Organized Recess. (Pamphlet 
No. 2.) 15 p. 1930. U. 8. Office of Education. 
$.05. 

Richardson, F. H., and Hearr, W. J. The Pre- 
school Child and His Posture: a Program of 
Corrective Exercises Through Games. 220 p. 
1930. Putnam. $2.50. 

Rogers, J. F. State-wide Trends in School Hy 
giene and Physical Education. (Pamphlet No. 
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5.) 13 p. 1930. U. 8. Office of Education. 
$.05. 

School Health Progress: as Recorded at the Fifth 
Health Education Conference Arranged by the 
American Child Health Association and held at 
Sayville, Long Island, June 17-22, 1929. 343 p. 
1930. Amer. Child Health Assn. $1.25. 

Sbarman, J. R. Physical Education Facilities for 

y the Public Accredited High Schools of Alabama 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 408.) 78 p. 1930. 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Sharp, L. B. Education and the Summer Camp: 
an Experiment. (Cont. to Educ. No. 
114 p. 1930. College, Columbia. 
$1.50. 

Somers, F. A. Principles of Women’s Athletics. 
151 p. 1930. A. 8S. Barnes. $1.60. 

Williams, J. F., and Brownell, C. L. Health and 

¥Physical Education for Public School Adminis- 
trators. 117 p. 1930. 
bia. $1.50. 

Williams, J. F., and Hughes, W. L. 

414 p. 1930. 


and others. 


Teac h 


390.) 


Teachers 


Teachers College, Colum 


Athletics in 
Saunders. $3.00. 
The Merrill-Palmer 
Physical and Mental 
121 p. 1930. Merrill-Palmer School. 
A World Health 
Through Meetings of the Health Section of the 
World Associations, 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 27 1929. 
1930. Am. Child Health Asgn. and the 
$.50. 


' Education. 
Wilson, C. A., 
¥y Standards of Growth. 
$.50. 
Seen 


Panorama of Education 


Federation of Education 
August 2, 
256 p. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
(23) EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Qualities Associated with Lead 
Jership in the Extra-curricular Activities of the 


High School. (Cont. to Edue. No. 57 p. 
1930. $1.50. 


Bellingrath, G. C. 


Teachers College, Columbia. 
E., and Hallman, M. 8. 
YOrganization, Administration 

154 p. 1930. A. S. Barnes. 

Good, I. C., and Crow, Jane. 

325 p. 1930. 
$3.25. 

Grgenawalt, Lambert. 
Vand Style. 


Evans, FE. Home rooms; 


and Activities. 
$1.00. 
Home-room Activi 
y ties. Professional and Technical 
Press. 
School Press Management 
20 p. 1930. McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 
Hayes, W. J. Some Factors influencing Partici 
ypation in Voluntary School Activities 
(Cont. to Edue. No. 419.) 82 p. Teach 
$1.50. 
Point Systems and Awards. 160 
$1.00, 
Assembly and Auditorium Activi 
1930. Maemillan. $2.50. 
The Organization and Administra 


Group 
1930, 
ers College, Columbia. 
Jofuaten, E. G. 
p- 1930. A. 8. Barnes. 
MgKown, H. C. 


ties. 462 p. 
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tion of Extra Curricular Activities. 145 p. 
1930. A. 8S. Barnes. $1.00. 

y Rugg, E. U. Summary of Investigations Relating 
to Extracurricular Activities. 304 p. 1930. 
Colorado State Teachers College. $3.00. 

Schilling, W. L. Annual Affairs: Building the 


College Book. 149 p. 1930. College annual 
Producers of U. 8., 14th and K St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $3.50. 

/Terry, P. V. Supervising Extra-curricular Activi- 
ties in the American Secondary School. 417 p. 
1930. McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 

yVineyard, J. J., and Poole, C. F. 
ticipation in School Government. 
A. 8. Barnes. $1.00. 

/Wagner, M.C. Assembly Programs. 142 p. 1930. 
A. 8. Barnes. $1.00. 

Wells, G. C., and McCalister, W. H. 

1930. A. 8. Barnes. 


Student Par- 
104 p. 1930. 


Student Pub- 


$1.00. 


lications. 180 p. 


(24) Rurat EpucATION 
Baldwin, B. T., Fillmore, E. A., and Hadley, L. 
Farm Children: an Investigation of Rural Child 
Life in Selected Areas of Iowa. 337 p. 1930. 
$4.00. 
School 
166 p. 


Appleton. 
Cooley, R. B. 
Rural Education. 
sity Press. $2.50. 
Cooper, Hermann. An Accounting of Progress 
Attendance of Rural Children in 
Delaware. (Cont. to Edue. No. 422.) 150 p. 
1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75. 
Covert, Timon. Rural School Consolidation: a 
Decade of School Consolidation with Detailed 


Acres: an Adventure in 


1930. Yale Univer- 


and School 


Information from 105 Consolidated Schools. 
(Pamphlet No. 6.) 34 p. 1930. U.S. Office 
of Education. $.10. 

Dresslar, F. B., and Pruett, H. Rural School 


Houses, School Grounds and Their Equipment. 
(Bulletin 1930, No. 21.) 74 p. 1930. U. 8. 
Office of Education. $.20. 

Gaumnitz, W. H. The Smaliness of America’s 
Rural High Schools. (Bulletin 1930, No. 13.) 
78 p. 1930. U.S. Office of Education. $.15. 

Hatcher, O. L., ed. A Mountain School: a Study 
made by the Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance and Konnarock Training School. 248 p. 
1930. Garrett and Massie. $2.00. 

/Kumlien, W. F. The High School Education of 
Farm Boys and Girls in South Dakota. (Bulle- 
tin 250.) 62 p. 1930. 8S. D. State College of 

Gratis. 

The Country Teacher at Work. 

Maemillan. $2.00. 


Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Lowth, F. J. 
541 p. 


1930. 
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Moore, C. B. 
Village Schools. 27 p. 
State of N. Y. $.15. 

Ohio Institute. The Problem of Rural and Village 
School District Organization in Ohio. 
1930. The Institute, Columbus. 

Smith, C. B., and Wilson, M. C. The Agricultural 
Extension System of the United States. 402 p. 
1930. Wiley. $3.50. 

U. S. Office of Education. Procedures in Super- 
vision. Abstracts of Selected Papers Presented 
at the Fourth Conference on Rural School Super- 
vision in the Southern States, Nashville, Tenn., 
1929. (Pamphlet No. 9.) 22 p. 1930. U.S. 
Office of Education. $.05. 


Case Studies in the Supervision of 
1930. University of 


45 p. 


(25) Hicguer Epucation 

The American College Girl: Her College and Her 
Ideals, by Ten American College Girls. 1930. 
L. C. Page and Co., Boston. 

Angell, R. C., ed. A Study in Undergraduate 
Adjustment. 164 p. 1930. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2.00. 

Association of American Universities. 
Proceedings and Addresses of the 3lst Annual 
Conference held at Columbia University, Novem- 
ber 7-9, 1929. 94 p. 1930. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.00. 

Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Executive Committee. Preliminary Com- 
ments on the Memorandum of Progress of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education. 
10 p. 1930. National Advisory Committee on 
Education, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Gratis. 

Bohan, J. E. 


Journal of 


Students’ Marks in College Courses. 
140 p. 1930. University of Minnesota. $2.00. 
Bowie, J. A. Education for Business Manage- 
ment: the Case for the Further Development 


of Educational Facilities. 200 p. 1930. Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.25. 


Boyer, E. S. Religion in the Ameriean College. 
105 p. 1930. Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

Brooks, J. D., ed. A Uniform Marking System for 
the Colleges of the State of Pennsylvania. 8 p. 
1930. J. D. Brooks, Chairman of the College 
Committee, Chambersburg, Pa. Gratis. 

pane, D. S. A Critical Study of the Stated 
Purposes of the Junior College. 126 p. 1930. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. $1.50. 

Campbell, D. 8S. A Directory of the Junior Col- 
lege. (Bulletin of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, March, 1930.) 19 p. 1930. 
The Association. $.50. 
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regie Foundation for the Advancement of lege Finance. 419 p. 1930. Colo 

leaching in Cooperation with the Joint Commis- ers College. $4.00. 

sion of the Association of Pennsylvania College Gauss, Christian. Life in College. 2nd. ed. 272 p 

Presidents and the State Department of Publi 1930. Seribner’s. $2.50. 

Instruction. Study of the Relations of Second- Gray, H. A. Some Factors in the Undergraduate 
and Higher Education in Pennsylvania; Careers of Young College Students; with Par 
College and the Freshman. (Progress Re ticular Reference to Columbia and Barnard Col 


18 p. 1930. The Foundation. Gratis. leges. (Cont. to Educ. No. 437. 66 p. 


rter, A. F. Forty Years of Colorado State Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


reachers College, Formerly the State Normal Greenleaf, W. J. Land-grant Colleges and 
School of Colorado, 1890-1930. 395 p- 1930. versities, 1929. (Bulletin 1930, No. 28.) 
Colo. State Teachers College. $2.25 cloth; $5.00 1930. U.S. Office of Education. $.15. 
leather. Halle, R. S. Which College? Rev. ed. 
eland Conference for Educational Cooperation. 1930. Maemillan. $2.50. 
Cleveland Student Life in the Allied Educational Hewlett, Theodosia. A Decade of International 
Institutions. 179 p. 1930. The Conference, Fellowships: a Survey of the Impressions of 
°717 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. $1.50. American and Foreign ex-Fellows. (Bulletin 
ege Entrance Examination Board. Bulletin of No. 2, 11th series.) 38 p. 1930. Institute of 
General Information for 1931. 28 p. 1930. International Education, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
The Board. Gratis. $.25. 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Definition Hutchinson, E. J. Women and the Ph.D. (Bul- 
of the Requirements for 1931. 115 p. 1930. letin No. 2.) 212 p. 1930. The Institute of 
The Board. $.25. Women’s Professional Relations, North Caro- 
ege Entrance Examination Board. Fifth An lina College for Women. $1.00. 
nual Report of the Commission on Scholastic Johnson, G. H. Fellowships and Other Aid for 
Aptitude Tests, 1930. 28 p. 1930. The Board. Advanced Work. 413 p. 1930. The Institute 
Gratis. of Women’s Professional Relations, North Caro 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Places of lina College for Women. $1.00. 
Examination, June 16-21, 1930. 15 p. 1930. Johnston, J. B. The Liberal College in Changing 
rhe Board. Gratis. Society. 326 p. 1930. Century. $2.00. 
llege Entrance Examination Board. Thirtieth Johnston, J. B. Who Should go to College? 22 p. 
Annual Report of the Secretary. 201 p. 1930. 1930. University of Minnesota. $%.10. 
The Board. Gratis. Jones, Lonzo. Shall I go to College? Self-rating 
mmission on Medical Education. Medical Edu- of Characteristics Required. 8 p. 1930. Publi 
cation and Related Problems in Europe. 200 p. School Pub. Co. $.10. 
1930. The Commission, 215 Whitney Ave., New Kent, R. A., ed. Higher education in America. 
Haven, Conn. Gratis. 689 p. 1930. Ginn, $4.00. 
wen, P, A, College Tuition Fees. (Bulletin Knode, J. C. Orienting the Student in College 
No. 941.) 25 Pp. 1930. University of the State with Special Reference to Freshman Week. 
of New York. #$.15. ‘Cont. to Educ. No. 415.) 140 p. 1930. Teach 
lis, W. C., comp. Bibliography on Junior Col- ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
leges. (Bulletin, 1930, No. 2.) 167 p. 1930. Lindsay, E. E., and Holland, E. O. College and 
U. 8S. Office of Education. $.25. University Administration. 666 p. 1930. Mac 
ls, W. C. California Junior College Mental- millan. $4.00. 
educational Survey. (Division of Research and Little, C. C. The Awakening College. 
Statistics. Bulletin No. J-3.) 61 p. 1930. 1930. Norton. $3.00. 
California State Department of Education. Marshall, L. C. The Collegiate School of 
Gratis. ness. 468 p. 1930. University of 
‘errier, W. W. Origin and Development of the Press. $4.00. 

University of California. 710 p. 1930. Sather Mattern, E. L. Pi Chapter of Phi Gamm: 
Gate Book Shop, Berkeley, Calif. $5.00. Delta: Seventy Years of Friendships, 1860-193 
Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, En 384 p. 1930. Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

glish, German. 381 p. 1930. Oxford Univ. $5.00. 
Press. $3.50. Miller, J. C. The Induction and Adaptation of 
Frasier, G. W., and Whitney, F. L. Teachers Col- College Freshmen. (Univ. of Missouri Bulletin, 
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Vol. XXXI, No. 32.) 109 p. 1930. University 
of Missouri. Gratis. 

Mitchell, R. C. Foreign Students and the Immi- 
gration Laws of the United States. (Bulletin 
No. 1, 11th Series.) 34 p. 1930. Institute of 
International Education, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
$.25. 

Morey, Lloyd. University and College Accounting. 
323 p. 1930. Wiley. $6.00. 

Morison, S. E., ed. The Development of Harvard 
University since the Inauguration of President 
Eliot, 1869-1929. 660 p. 1930, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $6.00. 

National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
Yearbook: 1930. 64 p. 1930. The Council. 
Gratis. 

National Education Association. American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. Ninth Yearbook. 
160 p. 1930. The Association. $1.00. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Quantitative Measurements in Institutions of 
Higher Learning: Yearbook, No. XVIII, 1930. 
253 p. 1930. University of Chicago Press. 
$1.50. 

National Student Federation of America. Year- 
book: 1930. 96 p. 1930. The Federation, ¢/o 
Chester S. Williams, 218 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
$1.00. 

Noffsinger, J. 8., comp. Home Study Blue Book. 
3rd. ed. 24 p. 1930. National Home Study 
Council. Gratis. 

Odell, C. W. Predicting the Scholastic Success of 

* aad Students. (Univ. of Illinois, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Bulletin No, 52.) 43 p. 
1930. University of Illinois. $%.30. 

Palmer, A. M., ed. The Liberal Arts College 
Movement. Proceedings of the Conference of 
Liberal Arts Colleges held in Chicago, March 
18-20, 1930. 187 p. 1930. The Conference. 
$.50. 

Prosser, M. R. A Study of the Scholastic Per- 
formance of Freshmen Women at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1927-1928. (Univ. of Iowa, 
Studies in Educ. Vol. V, No. 2.) 63 p. 1930. 
The University. $1.00. 

Ratcliffe, E. B. Accredited Higher Institutions, 
1929-1930. (Bulletin 1930, No. 19.) 156 p. 
1930. U. 8. Office of Education. $.20. 

Ready, M. M. The Camp in Higher Education. 
(Pamphlet No. 1.) 31 p. 1930. U. 8S. Office 
of Education. $.10. 

Reed, A. Z. Review of Legal Education in the 
United States and Canada for the Year 1929. 
72 p. 1930. Carnegie Institution for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Gratis. 
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Reed, A. Z. Legal Education, 1925-1928. (By)- 
letin 1929, No. 31.) 22 p. 1930. U.S. Offic 
of Education. $.05. 

Rutledge, S. A. The Development of Guiding 
Principles for the Administration of Teachers 
Colleges and Normal Schools. (Cont. to Educ. 
No. 449.) 107 p. 1930. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Schilpp, P. A., ed. Higher Education Faces th 
Future: a Symposium. 408 p. 1930. Horac« 
Liveright. $3.00. 

Schmidt, G. P. The Old-time College President. 
(Columbia Univ. Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, No. 317.) 251 p. 1930. Co 
lumbia University Press. $4.00. 

Seashore, C. E. Open Letter to College Seniors 
(Bulletin No. 521.) 13 p. 1930. University 
of Virginia. 

Spaeth, J. D. E. Science and Humanism in Uni 
versity Education. (Social and Philosophical 
Sciences, No. 2.) 11 p. 1930. Washington 
University. $.50. 

Spicer, W. C. Going to College. 34 p. 1930. 
Stratford. $1.00. 

Stover, W. S. Alumni Stimulation by American 
College Presidents. (Cont. to Educ. No. 432. 
127 p. 1930. Teachers College, Columbia 
$1.50. 

Stowe, A. M., comp. Studies in Collegiate Edues 
tion: a Bibliography on Recent Literature on 
Collegiate Education. (Lynchburg College Bul- 
letin, Vol. LV, No. 3.) 44 p. 1930. The Coli 
lege. $.50. 

Sturtevant, S. M., and Hayes,H. Deans at Work: 
Discussions by Eight Women Deans of Various 
Phases of their Work. 290 p. 1930. Harper. 
$2.75. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Institute 
of Educational Research. Division of Field 
Studies. A Report to the State Survey Commis- 
sion. Preliminary Report on Publicly Supported 
Higher Education in the State of Missouri... . 
Supporting Data to the Report of the State Sur 
vey Commission, November 30, 1929. 575 p. 
1930. Jefferson City, State Survey Commission. 
$1.00. 

(26) ApuLT EpucaTIon 


Alderman, L. R. College and University Exten 
sion Helps in Adult Education, 1928-1929. 
(Bulletin, 1930, No. 10.) 64 p. 1930. U. &. 
Office of Education. $.10. 

Cornell, E. L. A Beginning Reading Vocabulary 
for Foreign-born Adults with Special Reference 
to those who can not Read in any Language. 
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Bulletin No. 948.) 24 p. 1930. University of 
the State of New York. $.15. 

Fisher, D. C. Learn or Perish. 43 p. 1930. 
Horace Liveright. $1.00. 

Grace, A. G. The Mental Ability of Adults as 
Related to Adult Interests, Needs, and Activi- 
ties: Eightieth Annual Report. (Adult Edu- 
cation Bulletin, Series 4, No. 2, 1930.) 213 p. 
1930. Cleveland Board of Education, Division 
of Adult Education. $1.50. 

National Community Conference. A Digest of 
Programs and Objectives of Community Projects 
n Adult Education; Issued with the Aid of the 
\merican Association for Adult Education. 
58 p. 1930. The Association. $.50. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. A 
New Force in Education. 146 p. 1930. The 
Congress. $1.00. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
First Yearbook: Parent Education. 224 p. 
1930. The Congress. $1.00. 

Prosser, C. A., and Bass, M. R. Adult Education: 
the Evening Industrial School. 390 p. 1930. 
Century. $2.75. 

Wiggam, A. E. The Marks of an Educated Man. 
339 p. 1930. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 
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Willard, J. D. A Preliminary Inquiry into Rural 
Adult Education. 27 p. 1930. Am. Assn. for 
Adult Educ. $.10. 


» 


(27) VisuAL AND Rapio EpvucaTion 

Institute for Education by Radio. First Year 
book: Education on the Air. 400 p. 1930 
Ohio State University Press, Columbus, O 
$3.00. 

Keystone View Company. Teachers Guide to Key 
stone New 600 Set. 470 p. 1930. Keyston 
View Co., Meadville, Pa. $1.85. 

National Academy of Visual Instruction. Visual 
Instruction Directory, 1930. (Vol. XI, No. 1. 
29 p. 1930. The Academy, 1400 Oread Ave., 
Lawrence, Kan. $1.00. 

Shaffer, L. F. Children’s Interpretations of Car- 
toons: A Study of the Nature and Development 
of the Ability to Interpret Symbolic Drawings. 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 429.) 74 p. 1930. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Tyson, Levering. Education Tunes In. 119 p 
1930. Am. Assn. for Adult Educ. $.50 boards; 
$.30 paper. 

Weber, J. J. Visual Aids in Education, 220 p. 

1930. Educational Screen. $2.00. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF THE 
PUBLIC MUSEUM!’ 


By Professor EDWARD S. ROBINSON 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


In the present paper I shall attempt to 
survey the optstanding opportunities for 
psychological investigation within the pub- 
lic museum. Like the school, the museum 
is distinctly a psychological institution. 
Its one purpose is that of affecting the ex- 
perience and behavior of the public. This 
may mean no more than the aim slightly 
to raise affective tone. On the other hand 
the aim may be to increase knowledge or to 
improve taste in an important manner. 
But in any event the achievement sought is 
psychological. All of this is so obvious 
that it would not bear stating except for 
the interesting fact that the great enter- 


1 Read before the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Iowa City, December 29, 1930. 


prise of building, filling and maintaining 
museums has gone forward upon the basis 
of a psychology of impression and con- 
jecture. There has probably never been a 
museum director who did not have a psy- 
chological theory of his public. Sometimes 
this theory is cynical and defiant: let those 
who are intelligent and sensitive enjoy the 
collections; let the others, who are _ in- 
trinsically hopeless, go their way. Some- 
times the theory is more optimistic, in 
which case the director feels that what 
is scientifically important or esthetically 
meritorious is bound in the long run to 
make an impression upon a very large see- 
tion of the public. But whatever the di- 
rector’s theory, it has seldom been put to 
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empirical test. The best scientific talent is 
mobilized to gather the materials for dis- 
play and to house them, but little is done 
to gain a more precise understanding of 
that vital factor in this situation—the be- 
havior of the museum visitor. 

The fact that the public museum is es- 
sentially a psychological institution and 
that its future development ought to be 
guided by the results of formal, psycho- 
logieal investigation was recognized a num- 
ber of years ago by a few men. Probably 
the foremost of these was Professor Clark 
Wissler, who, unlike most men in the mu- 
seum world, understood and appreciated 
the empirical viewpoint and method of ex- 
perimental psychology. Due to his influ- 
ence and to that of Professor Edward L. 
Thorndike, Professor Charles R. Richards, 
at the time director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, became actively inter- 
ested in the matter in 1924 and proposed 
that the present speaker carry out a series 
of what we might call ‘‘sample studies’’ of 
the behavior of the museum visitor. There 
was no idea that such an undertaking 
would finally solve even the basic problems 
related to the of the museum 
visitor. The purpose was rather that of 
demonstrating the applicability of psycho- 
logical procedure in this field. With the 
aid of the Carnegie Corporation we were 
Because the 


reactions 


able to begin work in 1925. 
possibilities were so many and so varied, 
we limited ourselves during the year and 
a half that followed to problems connected 
with museums of art. Early in 1928 a re- 
port of the methods and results of our pre- 
liminary investigations was presented to 
the museum world in the hope that a wider 
interest would be aroused and that indi- 
vidual museums would volunteer to serve 
as subjects of more intensive studies.2 We 

2 That initial report will be found in monograph 
form in Publications of the American Association 
of Museums, New Series, Number 5, Washington, 
1928. The title is ‘‘The Behavior of the Museum 


Visitor.’’ 
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were not disappointed. The Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science and the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art at Philadelphia soon came 
forward with the request that psycho- 
logical studies be made in those institu- 
tions. That the directors of these mu- 
seums, Mr. Chauncey J. Hamlin and Mr. 
Fiske Kimball, had thoroughly caught the 
spirit of psychological inquiry was evident 
from the fact that they agreed to make 
experimental changes in their exhibits for 
the purposes of psychological measure- 
ment. With the stage so favorably set 
for the continuance of our work, the Car- 
negie Corporation again became interested 
and made it possible for us to station 
a full-time research psychologist in each ot 
institutions for a period of two 
years. Mr. C. W. Mason is now serving as 
staff psychologist at the Buffalo Museum of 
Seience and Mr. A. W. Melton is occupy- 
ing a similar position in Philadelphia. 

I have taken this time to tell you how 
psychologists made their entrance into the 
museum world, because this is after all a 
fresh point of contact between our science 
and the world at large and it seemed to me 
that you would be interested to know ex- 
actly how this bit of current history took 
I shall now proceed to the more 
the museum 


these 


place. 
specific 
psychologist. 

In the first place a general psychological 
survey may be made for any given mu- 
seum. In our early studies of art 
museums we picked up visitors at random 
as they entered the museum and followed 
them throughout their visit. Each stop 
was recorded. The observer took 
down the time spent at each stop. We 
found it quite possible to secure these 
data, especially on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, without the visitor being aware that 
he was under observation. From the facts 
obtained in this manner we were able to 
compare behavior in a large museum con- 
taining about 1,000 pictures with that in 


opportunities of 


also 
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two small museums each containing about 
150 pictures. The usual visitor to one of 
the smaller museums was found to see a 
larger proportion of the objects exhibited 
and to look longer at each picture before 
which he stopped. By studying the de- 
creasing looking time and the increasing 
proportion of pictures skipped as the visit 
progressed we were able to show a decre- 
ment in interest or, as museum men like to 
express it, a definite ‘‘museum fatigue.’ 
Studies of this type in which a record is 
made of behavior throughout an entire 
and they require 
They are important, 


visit are laborious 
practiced observers. 
however, in that they furnish valuable 
suggestions more 
Furthermore, they furnish the best basis 
for comparing the general efficiency of one 
museum with that of another. Sooner or 
later I hope to see such surveys made for 
a large number of museums. If that is 
done, the director of one institution can 
make a direct comparison between the 
appeal of his museum and that of other 
institutions similarly situated. Let us 
suppose that visitors to a particular metro- 
politan museum are found to spend there 
an average of 15 minutes, while another 
museum of similar type holds its visitors 
25 minutes. If the director of the first 
institution is not of that submitting dispo- 
sition which retreats to a criticism of his 
population, he will probably make an 
active attempt to bring up the visiting 
time of his guests. 

There is also the possibility of compar- 
ing the appeal of one part of a museum 
with that of other parts. There is always 
the chance that the director’s ideas of 
what the publie likes and understands is 
open to revision. And even if the direc- 
tor’s estimates of public psychology are 
correct, he will be glad to have empirical 
verification. At the Buffalo Museum of 


for specific studies. 


Science we are at present investigating the 
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Each 


of these is devoted to a department of 


relative appeal of 10 different halls. 
science. The titles are Physics, Astron- 
omy, Geology, Biology, Invertebrates, Ver- 
tebrates, Evolution, Heredity, Man, Primi- 
tive Races. Of these Physies, Vertebrates, 
Evolution and Heredity each holds the 
than 5 minutes 
other hand, 


average visitor more 
Astronomy and Man, on the 
hold the average visitor less than 3.5 as 
long. The other halls are intermediate in 
their appeal. 


differences in these exhibits is a matter of 


One might surmise that the 


their general location in the museum and 
whether they tend to be entered early or 
But 
statistical evidence tends to prove that this 


late during the visitor’s stay. our 


is not the case. The question then arises 
as to whether the differences in interest 
depend upon the intrinsic nature of the 
sciences or upon their customary presenta- 
The fact that we find about equally 
strong appeal in Physies, where the prin- 


tion. 


and in 


ciples exemplified are abstract, 
Vertebrates, where the visitor is con- 
fronted with beautiful, mounted  speci- 


mens, makes me think that we are dealing 
If that 
case, consider how important are such re- 
for the director. He 
eall in those eurators whose materials are 


mainly with presentation. is the 


sults museum can 
not effective and he ean challenge them to 
the Fur- 
thermore he can give them a definite statis- 
If the physicist can hold the 


increase their hold on visitor. 
tical goal. 
visitor for 5 minutes, the astronomer ought 
at least to make an effort to do as well. 
We have given some attention to the 
In the Buffalo 
important 


routes followed by visitors. 
this 
because the hierarchy of the sciences, from 


Museum of Science was 
atomic physies to cultural anthropology, 


was laid out from left to right. It was 
soon discovered, however, that visitors in- 
sist upon walking to the right and there- 


fore of going from human culture down to 
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the atom. Of course, there is the possibil- 
ity that that is a better direction for the 
naive mind to take and we may be able to 
work on that problem ultimately. For the 
present we psychologists have been con- 
tent to point out that the human stream 
was flowing the wrong way and to aid in 
the introduction of signs and other ob- 
stacles to turn the tide. This matter of 


habits of walking is apparently even more 


important in the art museums where pic- 
tures are hung on both walls of a long gal- 
lery. Preliminary observation indicates 
that the majority of visitors, upon entering 
a long gallery, swing over to the right wall 
and make their way down the room look- 
ing at pictures only on the near wall. 
When they reach the exit they tend to 
move on into another gallery. If they are 
able to leave the building without retrac- 
ing their steps they will not be likely to 
return to observe the pictures missed on 
the incoming trip. Even if they do re- 
trace their steps we find them tending to 
go directly from door to door in rooms 
which they have previously visited. Some 
of the observations upon which this de- 
seription of routing is based are still in a 
qualitative stage, so I do not wish to em- 
phasize their detailed nature too strongly. 
Nevertheless it is perfectly clear that there 
are typical and atypical routes through 
every picture gallery and that unusually 
fine pictures are not successfully hung 
unless their location is based upon an em- 
pirical study. We are at present carrying 
forward exhaustive studies of natural 
routes in certain sections of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art. The observer is 
equipped with maps showing the location 
of each article on exhibit and on these 
maps he makes pencil tracings of the vis- 
itor’s complete trail. 

The studies thus far mentioned have not 
involved experimental changes in installa- 
tion. Such changes are now being made, 
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however, in connection with a number of 
problems. One of the major controversies 
of the day in the art museum world re- 
volves about the relative merits of period- 
room display and gallery display. In the 
former case, paintings, furniture, tapes- 
tries and ornaments are brought together 
in such a manner as to create a room rep- 
resentative of a certain artistic period or 
mode. In the latter case, paintings are 
placed in one room, furniture in another, 
and so on. A first study of these methods 
has given us results favoring the period- 
room. We are now going forward on this 
problem at the Pennsylvania Museum and 
within the course of the next two years we 
expect to have gathered a considerable 
amount of evidence regarding it. 

In the science museum there is likewise 
a fundamental issue pertaining to installa- 
tion. It has to do with the relative merits 
of what are called ‘‘habitat groups’’ and 
‘*exhibits by materials.’’ In the former 
ease there is an effort to place birds, fish 
or other specimens in a pictorial setting 
which gives in a very direct way an idea 
of the natural life of these creatures. In 
the latter case, the display is made as 
pleasing as possible, but the bird is not put 
in a tree nor the fish in a brook. The 
relative appeal of these two methods of dis- 
play is now being studied in Buffalo. 

Of all problems of the museum suscep- 
tible to psychological investigation, none is 
more important than that of the optimal 
use of labels and other printed informa- 
tion. In our early art museum work we 
were able to increase the visitor’s interest 
and to reduce his ‘‘fatigue’’ by the use of 
interesting pamphlets which were not 
loaded with too much information. In our 
more recent studies we have given consid- 
erable time to the study of labels in the 
museum of science. I have a vague recol- 
lection that one scientist has described the 
science museum as a collection of labels 
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Just how widely 
such a conception has prevailed I do not 
know, but no one would question the 
assumption that materials, in order to 
illustrate scientifie principles, usually re- 
quire the cooperative functioning of the 
printed or spoken word. Time does not 
permit a full description of our experi- 
ments with labels. But the results have 
even thus far been spectacular. By de- 
creasing the technical content of labels, by 


illustrated by materials. 


introducing headlines such as ‘‘Sponges 
are Plant-like Animals,’’ and by placing 
these headlines at eye level and within the 
exhibit case, we have increased the average 
time spent in the hall of invertebrates from 
less than two and one half minutes to a 
little four minutes. The optimal 
label from the standpoint of the average 
visitor is unfortunately one which makes a 
poor impression upon the visitor with sci- 
entific training. We have therefore set 
ourselves the task of imparting interest- 
arousing information and _ scientifically 
important information without having one 
distract from the other. It is clear from 
our present knowledge that these two 
functions can not successfully be placed 
within the same label. 

Finally, I should like to say a word 
about another phase of our investigations, 
namely the employment of the museum in 


over 
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Miss 
Marguerite the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, was the first to 


the program of the public schools. 
Bloomberg, working in 
study empirically the value of various 
We 
have continued to study this question in 
the Buffalo 
shall soon have similar work under way in 
Philadelphia. 
proving the methods formerly in use in 


methods of museum instruction. 


Museum of Science and we 


We have succeeded in im- 


Buffalo by shortening the time given to 
formal lecturing and increasing the time 
spent with the collections. At the present 
moment we are studying the efficacy of 
silent reading lessons designed to prepare 
children for their visit to the museum. 

As you must realize, the progress of our 
investigations is marked as much by new 
problems uncovered as by problems solved. 
When this present series of investigations 
comes to an end, the need for psychological 
study of the public museum ought to be 
even more evident than it was before we 
began. My hope is, therefore, that our 
main result will be the firm establishment 
of the importance of a new field for re- 
search. I want to convince the museum 
world that every large institution needs a 
trained psychologist as a member of its 
staff and that every small institution needs 
to cultivate some form of association with 
psychologists in neighboring universities. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Tue London Times reports that the first na- 
tional conference of group leaders and stu- 
dent listeners was held by the Central Council 
for Broadeast Adult Edueation at the London 
The group 
movement originated in suggestions by the Brit- 


School of Economies on January 3. 


ish Broadeasting Corporation that in districts 
where many people could not buy receiving sets 
those who could might invite others to their 
houses to hear the programs. Fresh groups 


were added by degrees, and the movement de- 
veloped an educational tendency, until finally it 
took definite shape in about 400 groups or- 
ganized nationally through the Central Council 
and provinecially through four area councils. 
These groups now operate as helpful critics and 
advisers of the B. B. C. in respect of broadeast 
talks of an educational nature. 

The Archbishop of York, president of the 

3 An Experiment in Museum Instruction, Publi- 


cations of the American Association of Museums, 
New Series, Number 8, Washington, 1929. 
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council, in a message said that broadcasting atf- 
forded a marvelous opportunity for the exten- 
sion of educational work of all kinds, but there 
was a danger of the listener supposing that all 
he had to do was to hear and believe what he 
was told. Mercifully, the doctrines enunciated 
were sufficiently various to make this impossible 
with regard to the whole series of broadcast 
talks. It should always be remembered that the 
vital stage in education was always that of as- 


_ similation, which involved eriticism, with the re- 


tention of what was good and useful and the 
rejection of all else. Consequently group dis- 
cussion was quite indispensable if listening, even 
to learned discourses, were not to be added to 
the multitude of occupations which had the ef- 
feet of “making the idler still a mind already 
idle.” Members of groups, and especially group 
leaders, had, therefore, a very great part to 
play. That part just now was of all the more 
importance because they were still experiment- 
ing with this new power, and laying down the 
lines which later on would to some extent be 
taken for granted. 

Sir John Reith, Director-General of the Brit- 
ish Broadeasting Corporation, said that there 
were those who believed that broadcasting was 
an integrating element to which democracy 
looked to secure the cohesion and the unity of 
the body politie more effectively than anything 
that had yet come on the scene. The 400 groups 
already identified with the Central Council were 
conclusive proof that there was a place for edu- 
eation in the exploitation of that great medium. 
The movement was in its infancy and the mem- 
bers were literally pioneers. What they did in 
their village or town among the three or four 
gathered together in the diseussion groups 
would become a national movement of signal 
importance. It was just beginning to be real- 
ized already. It was good to begin in a village 
that which eventually covered the whole country. 

Mr. G. H. Gater, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Central Council, said their 
work had reached a very critical stage, where it 
was necessary to justify a permanent position 
in the broadcasting of their educational and eul- 
tural work. Their strength must depend upon 
the support the groups gave, the criticisms and 
the suggestions they made. He quoted the ecom- 
ment in the leading article in The Times on De- 
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eember 30 as independent testimony to the value 
of the work they had in hand. The aim of the 
B. B. C. was to find out the needs of group lis- 
teners and so far as possible to satisfy those 
needs. 


EARNINGS OF STUDENTS IN LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES 

Working students in the United States in- 
clude approximately half of the men and 
quarter of the women attending the 48 land- 
grant colleges and universities, according to 
a survey of land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties made public by the Office of Edueation 
and summarized in the U. S. Daily. 

The total earnings of students in 1,000 in- 
stitutions of higher learning in 1928 was $32,- 
500,000. In the land-grant institutions alone, 
43 per cent. of the men and 24 per cent. of 
the women were gainfully employed, some earn- 
ing their way entirely and others supplement- 
ing their earnings with other available funds. 

Approximately 13,000 land-grant college men 
and 3,000 land-grant college women are entirely 
dependent upon their own efforts for their col- 
lege education, the survey found. Land-grant 
college students earn $7,000,000 annually for 
their own college support, or 22 per cent. of 
the total amount earned by students of all types 
of institutions of higher learning. 

The average land-grant student earns during 
the college term from $150 to $360. Women 
earn as much during the term as $315. These 
figures, however, do not include regular salaries 
for full-time jobs. During the summer the aver- 
age college man earns from $200 to $300, and 
the average college woman from $150 to $250. 

Thirty-eight land-grant institutions maintain 
some form of employment bureaus, offices or 
committees to assist students in procuring jobs 
for self-help. The first ageney to be established 
was at the University of Illinois in 1895. Ten 
of these employment bureaus are operated with 
full-time managers whose salaries range upward 
to $2,500 annually; 18 are managed by part- 
time agents or are combined with the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. seeretaries or of the assistants 
to the deans of men. Ten institutions provide 
private offices for the employment bureau and 
five combine the work with the personnel office. 
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Eleven institutions include the placement of 
graduates among the duties of the appoint- 
ment or employment bureau. 

Employment is regulated in some institutions 
aceording to the academie load of the student. 
One regulation permits only three hours’ work 
per day with a 16-unit course; another limits a 
student earrying 15 hours of college work to 21 
hours of employment. 

Others enforce regulations against night work 
by women, against more than one campus job 
of a certain income being held by the same stu- 
dent, and against types of work injurious to the 
health of the student. 

The land-grant colleges use various methods 
in finding jobs for the needy students. They 
advertise, correspond with prospective employ- 
ers, and cooperate with clubs and various civie 
organizations. Twenty-two institutions inspect 
jobs before students are assigned, but the in- 
spection is done in a cursory manner. 

Attempts are made to place students in the 
towns where the colleges are located, hence the 
larger the town the greater are the number and 
variety of the jobs available. Nineteen land- 
grant colleges are located in villages of less than 
5,000 population, 10 are in towns varying from 
5,000 to 10,000, 12 in towns from 10,000 to 25,- 
000, and 11 are located in cities from 25,000 to 
40,000. 

All but eight of the land-grant institutions 
foster self-help, and 36 out of the 44 reporting 
believe that it is excellent training and experi- 


ence, 


“SCHOOL LIFE” AND THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Dr. W. J. Cooper, commissioner of education, 
has issued to the editors of educational journals 
the following statement with the request that it 
be given publicity. 


The United States Government has a vast store 
of publications, maps, pictures and services which 
teachers throughout the country would be glad to 
get if they knew what they were, how they can be 
obtained and how much they cost. 

School Life, official organ of the Office of Edu- 
eation, according to a new policy which will be of 
interest to your readers, has been given the task 
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of unlocking this hoard of material valuable to the 
schools. School Life will report the educational 
activities of the United States Government 
wherever they may be found, in departments, bu 
reaus, commissions and boards. 

Three great national surveys conducted by the 
Office of Education—the Land-Grant College Sur 
vey, the Secondary School Survey and the Na 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers—will 
also be reported from month to month in School 
Life. This official information service represents 
the quickest way in which the Office of Education 
ean get the findings and preliminary reports of its 
research and statistical studies into the hands of 
teachers and administrators. 

While work of the office will take first place in 
School Life, the conclusions of such bodies as the 
National Advisory Committee on Education by 
Radio, the White House Conference and the edu 
cational work of the National Park Service will 
also appear. Teachers will be able to learn 
through its columns of educational films available 
from certain bureaus and special maps and pic 
ture material from others. 

I will appreciate it if you will announce to your 
readers the new policy for School Life. Will you 
also kindly state that this enlarged monthly il- 
lustrated service from the Office of Education re 
porting the resources of the United States Govern 
ment available to teachers and administrators may 
be obtained by forwarding 50 cents to the Super 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for a 
year’s subscription to School Life. 


THE USE OF PORTABLE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS IN BALTIMORE 

More than 100 portable school buildings are 
in use in Baltimore, according to the Baltimore 
Sun, and 2,913 pupils in the publie schools are 
on part time, according to the latest statistics 
furnished the school board. Of these students 
956 are white and 1,957 colored. 

School authorities are reported to have said 
that the city and the school population is grow- 
ing too fast for them to keep up with it. The 
greatest increase is in those districts where home 
development is most rapid. Because of this 
school authorities hold out little prospect of im- 
mediate relief for the situation requiring part- 
time studies and portable housing. 

Many portable buildings will be abandoned 
when the new schools at Gardenville, Govans 
and Arlington and the new East Baltimore col- 
ored school are opened. These, however, will be 
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transferred to the fast-developing districts 
where there are no schools. 

Part time was abolished for a few months in 
1927. Since then the increase in school popula- 
tion and the removal of students from older 
parts of the city to new developments have been 
such that emergency measures have become nec- 
essary. 

The Public Improvement Commission is push- 
ing the school-building program to assist the 
School Board in its efforts at adequate housing 
by awarding as many contracts as possible this 
winter. Mr. H. Webster Smith, chairman of 
the commission, is attempting to have at least 
three new schools started each month. 

School authorities said, however, that de- 
pendence may have to be put on the new school 
loan to remedy matters. 

One hundred children in Baltimore are receiv- 
ing the equivalent of a public-school education 
in their homes because physically they are un- 
able to attend school. 


BUDGET OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

APPROPRIATIONS amounting to $96,971,453 are 
requested to finance the operation of the Chi- 
cago public-school system during 1931 in a 
budget unanimously adopted by the board of 
trustees on January 16. The budget will now 
be sent to the City Council, where both it and 
the city budget will be enacted on the same 
enabling ordinance. 

In its final form the school budget earries a 
grand total appropriation of $237,765,456, but 
$140,794,003 of this is for unpaid liabilities 
from previous years, chiefly tax anticipation 
warrants. 

The announcement of the details of the 
work of the finance committee of the board, 
which had met in secret sessions for more than 
a week and a half, was the first information 
given out concerning the exact method of dis- 
tributing the 1931 appropriations to the school 
departments. Following a final secret meeting 
in the private office of President Lewis E. 
Myers, Chairman James A. Hemingway, of the 
finance committee, moved the adoption of the 
budget, the board voted, and the meeting was 
adjourned. 

Although the 1931 budget is apparently 
$5,203,216 higher than the $91,768,237 appro- 
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priation for last year, members of the board 
pointed out that the 1931 appropriation sets 
aside a 10 per cent. fund to absorb the loss and 
cost of collecting taxes. This fund, which was 
not charged against the 1930 budget, is required 
under a new law. In these circumstances the 
actual total appropriation for operating ex- 
penses of the school system for 1931 is $87,274,- 
308, a decrease of $4,493,929 from the 1930 
budget. 

The 1931 appropriations for each fund from 
which the school finances are administered, as 
compared with the appropriations made for 
each fund last year, are shown in the following 





table: 

Fund 1930 1931 
Educational $53,389,103 $63,798,557 
Free Textbook 2,525,530 1,457,267 
Building 33,045,001 29,416,862 
Teachers’ Pension 1,555,000 915,887 
Playground 1,253,602 1,382,880 

Totals $91,768,237 $96,971,453 


The largest increase was made in the eduea- 
tional fund, where $10,409,543 was added. Ot 
this sum, $2,741,000 was added to employ 200 
additional teachers to accommodate the norma! 
expansion of the school population. The board 
also granted an extra $75,000 for the hiring of 
60 more elementary school teachers to reduce 
overcrowded classes. 

No move was made by the finance committee 
to change the yearly expenditure of $30,340 for 
the maintenance of free automobiles and chaut- 
fers for eight trustees. However, it was re- 
ported by members of the board that steps 
would be taken during 1931 to reduce the al- 
lowances paid employees using their own cars 
for work. It is estimated that approximately 
$28,000 can be saved by reducing to $50 a month 
all allowances in excess of that amount. 


THE INDIANA CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
PresipENT Hoover addressed a message on 
January 14 to Governor Harry G. Leslie, of 
Indiana, to be read to the Indiana Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, meeting at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, as follows: 
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My dear Governor Leslie: I will be obliged if 
you will express my cordial greetings to the 
Indiana Conference on Child Health and Protee- 
tion and my regret that a previous engagement 
prevents me from speaking to them directly by 
telephone. There is an especial reason for wish- 
ing to speak to this first of many state and re- 
gional groups who will carry forward the work of 
the White House Conference. The conclusions of 
that conference, so far as they propose immedi- 
ately practical measures in behalf of childhood, 
depend for their application chiefly upon the states 
and the local communities. 

The Federal Government can help with infor- 
mation and research, and toward the creation of 
administrative agencies and the funds to assist in 
support of them, but they rest primarily with 
states and counties, cooperating often with private 
agencies and dealing with the problem at close 
range and in the light of local conditions. The 
work in behalf of children is so intimately a part 
of the life of the people that its control and di- 
rection need to be kept very close to them. I look 
forward with high anticipation to the success of 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER 


your conference. 


The Indiana conference represents the first 
large state organization to follow up the work 
of the White House Conference last November. 

Dr. William F. King, commissioner of health 
for the State of Indiana, introduced Governor 
Leslie who delivered an address of welcome. 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of The American 
Medical Journal; Dr. Lemuel L. Pittinger and 
Dr. A. B. Graham addressed the convention. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES 

Aw unsuccessful fight to weaken the alleged 
control of the War Department over land-grant 
colleges which marked a debate on January 15 
on the War Department appropriation bill is 
reported in The Christian Science Monitor. 

Led by Fiorello H. LaGuardia (R.), repre- 
sentative from New York, a group about equally 
divided between Democrats and Republicans 
sought to insert an amendment into the bill pro- 
viding that government aid to land-grant schools 
and colleges should not be given if military 
training were compulsory. The amendment ex- 
cepted, however, essentially military schools or 
colleges. Continuation of the government sub- 
sidy to such organizations would not in any way 
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have been affected by the passage of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. LaGuardia and his supporters contended 
that under the present law the War Department 
exerted undue influence over educational insti 
tutions receiving government aid under the re- 
quirement of providing military service. 

Although such institutions are permitted to 
offer military training as an optional study, they 
asserted that in many cases officials of the insti 
tution were intimidated by militaristic influence 
to the extent that they maintained compulsory 
military training for fear of losing their sub- 
sidies. 

Carroll L. Beedy (R.), representative from 
Maine, argued that with the United States seek- 
ing to set an example of peace for the war-torn 
nations of Europe, it is inconsistent for the 
government practically to force military service 
upon the youth of American schools and col 
leges. 

The opposition which defeated the amend 
ment by 162 to 50 votes was led by Henry M. 
Barbour (R.), representative from California. 
Mr. Barbour contended that its passage would 
have forced institutions desiring required mili- 
tary service to change their curriculum, and 
would, therefore, amount to government super- 
vision of education. 


CHANGES IN THE COLLEGE CURRICU- 
LUM OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

Dean CLARENCE W. Menpe tt, of Yale Uni 
versity, has announced that Yale has adopted 
changes in the college curriculum, which wil! 
go into effect next year. Chief among these 
are new requirements for degrees, abolition ot 
mid-year examinations, inauguration of three 
reading periods throughout the academic year 
and general changes in the method of instruc 
tion. 

These changes have for their purpose the 
emphasis of method and mastery of subject 
rather than acquisition of a certain number of 
credits. They have been passed by the facult) 
and approved by the Yale Corporation. 

The changes will place responsibility and 
initiative for a comprehensive and useful edu- 
cation more directly on the shoulders of the 
students and at the same time tend automatic- 
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ally to weed from the college those who are 
not in college primarily for an edueation. 
The new arrangement will effect changes in 
which 
a student full 


standing only when he has completed the work 


the general scholastic requirements by 


will be admitted to Yale in 


of his freshman year. In his statement, Dean 
Mendell said: 


Each student at Yale shall select not more than 
five courses each year, and juniors and seniors 
whose work is of quality grade may, with the writ- 
ten approval of the class officer or dean, elect less 
than five courses, 

A student will be admitted to the junior class in 
full standing only when he has completed success- 
fully the entire work of his junior year, and the 
same with the senior-class entrants. 

The student will be recommended for the degree 
only when he has completed successfully the work 
of all four years and has received a grade of 275, 
or better, in at least six courses. 

Early in February each year at the call of the 
dean’s office, each instructor shall make a report 
on the quality of work being done by each student 
in his course. All students whose work at the time 
is unsatisfactory in three courses will be placed 
on general warning; the same for students on two 
subjects after a review of the student’s status in 
all subjects. Any student who at the close of the 
year has failed in two courses will be dropped 
from the college. 

Any student who during freshman and sopho- 
more years has not received a grade of 275 or 
higher in at least two courses shall be dropped 


from the college. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 

At the Cleveland meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science an 
organization was formed for the purpose of 
promoting and improving the teaching of 
physies of college and university grade, under 
the name “American Association of Teachers of 
Physies.” The new organization fills a need 
long felt by those interested in methods of in- 
struction, from the pedagogical as well as from 
the laboratory and demonstration points of 
view. A tentative constitution was adopted, and 
an executive committee was chosen to perfect 
plans for the organization. These will be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at the New Orleans 
meeting. Regional as well as general. meetings 
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are to be held. The first general meeting is to 
take place at the Bureau of Standards in April 
in connection with the regular meeting of the 
American Physical Society. At this meeting, 
Dr. A. W. Hull, assistant director of research 
of the General Electric Company, will present a 
paper on the training of physicists for industry. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Dean Homer L. Dodge, University of 
Oklahoma; Vice-president, Dr. P. E. Klopsteg, 
Central Scientific Company; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Professor W. S. Webb, University of 
Kentucky. 
the officers and the following members: Pro- 
fessor O. B. Blackwood, University of Pitts- 
burgh; President Karl T. Compton, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Professor R. 
S. Minor, the University of California; Dean F. 
K. Richtmyer, Cornell University; Professor M. 
N. States, the University of Kentucky; Pro- 
fessor B. A. Wooten, the University of Ala- 
bama. Applications for charter membership 
will be received until June 1, 1931. 


The executive committee consists of 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL JUNIOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL CONFERENCE AT NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

THE seventh annual Junior High-school Con- 
ference will be sponsored by New York Univer- 
sity on March 13 and 14. The central theme 
will be “The Articulation of the Junior High 
School with Life.” There will be a general 
meeting on Friday evening at which Dr. E. W. 
Butterfield, commissioner of education of Con- 
necticut, will discuss “Junior High-school Prob- 
lems in the Village and Rural Community.” At 
this same general meeting Mr. N. W. Lang- 
worthy, superintendent of schools of Glovers- 
ville, New York, will address the conference on 
“In What Ways should the State Seek to Con- 
trol Junior High-school Practices.” 

On Saturday morning, Mr. Ira T. Chapman, 
New 
Jersey, will discuss “Junior High-school Prob- 
lems in the Industrial Community.” Other 
speakers will also address this general session. 
Both the general session Friday evening and 
on Saturday morning will be followed by round 
table discussions which will be presided over 
leaders 


superintendent of schools of Elizabeth, 


by representative junior high-school 


from many states. 
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The following representative list of round 
table topies gives an idea of the character of 
the conference. 


Exploring the Cultural Resources of the Com- 
munity. 

Sociological Adjustment of Superior Children. 

Preparation of Teachers for the Junior High 
School Articulating with Life. 

Furthering Community Understanding of the 
Junior High School. 

Boy Gangs and Girl Gangs. 

World Peace as an Objective in Articulation 
with Life. 

Emotional Disturbances of the Junior High- 
school Pupil. 

Junior High-school Articulation with Com- 

munity Needs and Opportunities in Health 

and Sanitation. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK STATE 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been sent us of the 
formation of a new association—the Eduea- 
tional Research Association of New York State. 
This association met in Syracuse on December 
29, 1930, held a luncheon meeting attended by 
147 persons, carried out the following program, 
and at a business meeting adopted a constitu- 
tion and eleeted officers for the coming year. 
The purpose of the association is to encourage 
and promote edueational research through pub- 
lications, meetings, investigations and like means 
of cooperative endeavor. 

The program was as follows: 
** Activities of a City Research Bureau,’’ Ralph 
Walter, director, Bureau of Psychology, Mea- 
surement and Guidance, New Rochelle. 
Study of Certain Phases of Musical Ability 
Nationali- 


> 


in Young Children of Different 
ties,’’ A. K. Beik, professor of education, 
State College for Teachers, Albany. 

‘*The Relation of Nervous-Mental Stability to 
Educational Achievement,’’ Principal G. H. 
Whiteside, Moira. 

**Certain Family Characteristics in Their Relation 
to High School Attendance,’’ W. L. Fancher, 
dean of Houghton College, Houghton. 

‘The Number and Character of Subject Combi- 
nations Taught in Small High Schools,’’ J. 
Harold Goldthorpe, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Buffalo. 

‘‘Study Activities Needed by Students in Junior 
and Senior High School,’’ Paul R. Spencer, 
superintendent of schools, Peekskill. 
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The 
President, Dr. W. W. 


of Educational 


Officers Elected Were 


Coxe, director of the Divi- 


sion Research, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany. 

Vice-president, Dr. Harry P. Smith, director of 
research of Syracuse Public Schools and pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Syra- 
cuse University. 

Secretary-Treasurer, A. L. Maxon, director of re- 
search, Department of Public Instruction, 
Schenectady. 

‘Directors, Dr. J. E. 


education, Cornell University, and Dr. Ralph 


Sutterworth, professor of rural 
Walter, director of research, New Rochelle. 


THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AT BUFFALO 

THE first assembly in the new buildings of the 
State Teachers College at Buffalo was held on 
January 12. On that day the institution took 
possession of its new campus after a prolonged 
holiday recess, during which equipment was 
moved from their old building and new equip- 
ment was installed. 

The festivities opened with a student parade 
from the old site to the new campus. This was 
At the close 


of the program, a selected group of student 


followed by an assembly program. 


guides representing all classes and sections of 
the college conducted their fellow students and 
visitors through the classrooms, laboratories and 
shops of the new buildings. In the afternoon a 
schedule of short class periods was carried out 
and the day closed with a house-warming dance 
in the new gymnasium. 

Since the new buildings were erected by the 
City of Buffalo in accordance with an agree- 
ment with the state, the keys were presented by 
Mr. George F. Fisk, commissioner of public 
Mr. Edward H. Butler, 
owner and publisher of The Buffalo Evening 


works of the city. 


News and president of the local board of man- 
agers of the institution, accepted the newly com- 
The 
local board was represented also by Mr. John 
M. Satterfield, Mrs. Stephen M. Clement, Mr. A. 
Glenni Bartholomew and Mr. William Warren 
Smith. 

Greetings were extended by representatives of 
the institutions of higher learning in the city 
and the city school department. Representa- 
tives of the educational institutions in the imme- 


pleted buildings on behalf of the state. 
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diate vicinity of the new campus including the 
Albright School of Fine Arts, the Albright Art 
Gallery, the Buffalo Historical Society and the 
McKinley Vocational High School extended a 
word of welcome. 

This new educational plant is composed of 
four buildings to be devoted to instructional 
purposes and is arranged in the form of a quad- 
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rangle fronting Elmwood Avenue and the en 
trance to Delaware Park. In addition to the 
main college building to be used for administra 
tive offices and classrooms, there is a school of 
practice, a gymnasium and a vocational build- 
ing housing the vocational industrial and home 
economics departments. Formal dedication of 
the new college will take place early in October 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Rear ApmiraL THomas C. Hart, commander 
of the Control Foree of the United States 
Fleet, has been designated by the Navy De- 
partment to succeed Rear Admiral S. 8. Robi- 
son as superintendent of the Naval Academy 
when the latter retires from active service at 


the age of sixty-three years on May 15. 


Mr. Artuur A. Hovck has been appointed 
dean of Lafayette College to succeed Professor 
Donald B. Prentice, who has been elected presi- 
dent of the Rose Polytechnic Institute. Mr. 
Houck is assistant to the president of Vassar 
College. During the sabbatical leave of the 
president this year, he has directed much of 
the administrative work at Vassar. He has 
also been engaged in surveys of administrative 
policy, the formulation of programs and their 
presentation to the college organizations econ- 
cerned. 

Dr. Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University and incumbent at Har- 
vard University of the William James 
Lectureship for the second half of the present 
academic year, has been chosen by the committee 
in charge of the Inglis Lectureship to give the 
Inglis Lecture for 1931, on the night of March 
11. While at Harvard Professor Dewey will 
give a series of ten public lectures, and also 


new 


seminary instruction to graduate students in 
philosophy. 

Tue Senatus Academicus of the University 
of St. Andrews has appointed Dr. R. R. Marett, 
rector of Exeter College, Oxford, as Gifford 
lecturer for 1931-32. 


Tue Swedish gold medal for physical educa- 
tion, awarded by the Swedish Gymnastie Fed- 
eration, was presented to Dr. Philippe Tissié at 


the International Ling Congress recently held 
at Stockholm. 


Dr. Frank Goopnow, president emeritus of 
the Johns Hopkins University, celebrated his 
seventy-seecond birthday on January 138. 


Dr. Marcaret E. MAursy, associate professor 
of physies at Barnard College, will retire at the 
end of the college year after serving as a mem 
ber of the faculty for thirty years. 


Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, who was recently 
dismissed from the presidency of the Univer 
sity of Missouri, is reported to have issued a 
statement criticizing the board of trustees of the 
university. 

ProressorR HerMAN CLAUDE BERRY was seri 
ously injured in an automobile accident o1 
January 17. He has since 1905 been professor 
of civil engineering at the University of Penn 
sylvania. 

A ReEcEPTION to Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, 
superintendent of schools of Boston, will b: 
held in connection with the annual reunion ot 
the Boston Normal School and Teachers’ Co! 
lege Association at the Hotel Statler on Janu 
ary 31. 

A LEATHER-BOUND volume containing the sig 
natures of more than 1,000 students of the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo was their Christma 
gift to Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, president of th 
college. It is also a memento of the schoo! 
which has been deserted as the students and fa: 
ulty enter their new home in Elmwood Avenw 
The presentation was made at the assembly on 
December 18, which was the last gathering of « 
series that began in the old building seventee! 
years ago. The volume is inscribed: “Express 
ing the appreciation of students and offering 
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their signatures in hope that they might convey 
to him the depth of their gratitude for his con- 


” 


secration to their Alma Mater. 


Mr. James W. Brooks, who is retiring as 
principal of the Altgeld elementary school, Chi- 
cago, after twenty-five years of service, was the 
cuest of honor on January 17 at a luncheon in 
the Stevens Hotel attended by sixty teachers. 
County Superintendent Edward J. Tobin pre- 
sented him with letters of appreciation from 
former teachers, and Miss Mary E. Owen, 
teacher at the school, displayed a large picture 
ot Mr. Brooks which is to be hung in the school. 


Aw exchange of professors between Princeton 
University and the University of Gottingen in 
Germany will be carried out this spring. It will 
be the first international exchange of faculty 
members under the auspices of the new School 
of Publie and International Affairs of Princeton 
University. Professor Thomas Jefferson Wer- 
tenbaker, chairman of the department of history 
at Princeton, will lecture at the University of 
Gottingen on “The Development of Civilization 
in the United States” and “The Transit of En- 
glish Civilization to America” during the sum- 
mer term, while Professor Herbert Kraus, of 
the Gottingen faculty, will go to Princeton for 
the first term of the next academic year. Dr. 
Kraus will lecture on the domestic and foreign 
polities of Germany and will give a European 
view of the relations of the United States and 
Latin America. 


Proressor Epwarp Sapir, of the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed Sterling pro- 
fessor of anthropology and linguistics at Yale 
University. Dr. Sapir will also be a member 
of the staff of the university’s Institute of Hu- 
man Relations and will act as chairman of a 
new section of the department of social sciences 
devoted to the development of study and re- 
search in cultural anthropology. 


Proressor WiL_spuR MarsHatt Urpan, of 
Dartmouth College, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the Yale Graduate 
School. He is expected to assume his work at 
Yale University in February shortly after his 
return from the University of California where 
he has held an appointment as exchange pro- 
lessor. 
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Dr. Detmar Leigutron has been appointed 
dean of freshmen at Harvard College. Dr. 
Leighton served as assistant dean of the col- 
lege from 1922 to 1926, when he resigned to be- 
come an instructor and tutor in economics. 
From 1926 until November, 1930, he served as 
secretary to the committee on the choice of 
electives. He resigned as secretary last fall in 


order to devote his full time to teaching. 


Proressor H. E. H. GREENLEAF, associate 
professor of mathematics, has been reappointed 
director of the DePauw University Summer 


School. 


Dean Leroy ALLEN, of Southwestern College, 
was elected president of the Pi Gamma Mu, na- 
tional social science honor society, at its recent 
meeting in Chicago. He will for the next four 
years head the organization which he started in 
Southwestern College in 1924, and will also edit 
the Pi Gamma Mu organ, Social Science. 


Mr. Jonn Carey Tayvor, formerly principal 
of the Poe Junior High School of New York 
City, has been named as assistant superinten- 
dent of schools at Baltimore, Maryland, succeed 
ing Mr. John Coulbourn, who resigned. 


Mr. FrepertcK W. OrtH has been appointed 
as principal of the University Elementary 
School at the University of California. Mr. 
Orth succeeds Dr. A. J. Hamilton, who resigned 
after six years of service. 

COLONEL CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, president of 
Norwich University, has been elected president 
of the Northfield, Vermont, National Bank. He 
has been a member of the board of directors for 
twenty-six years, and has been vice-president of 
the bank for some time. 


Mr. ALrrep W. Asrams, director of the visual 
instruction division of the New York State De 
partment of Education, was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the National Coun 
cil of Geography Teachers at the meeting of the 
council held in December at Clark University. 
Mr. Abrams gave an address at the conference 


on the use of visual aids in teaching geography. 


Dr. Dora V. Smiru, assistant professor of 
education at the University of Minnesota, has 


been appointed specialist in secondary school 


<a 
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English under the National Survey of Secon- 
While 


Education 


dary Education in Washington. con- 
tinuing her work in the College of 
at Minnesota, she will spend part of her time 


in visiting the secondary schools of the coun- 


try and studying the newer developments in 


The results of 


her survey will be published by the govern- 
For several years past Dr. Smith has 


methods of teaching English. 


ment. 
devoted much time to the investigation and 
teaching of junior high-school methods of teach- 
Her book, “Class Size in High- 
the 


ing English. 


school which she diseusses 


English,” in 
methods that may be used successfully in teach- 
ing large classes, will be published in February 


by the University of Minnesota Press. 


Dean J. B. Bowman, of Mt. Union College, 
Allianee, Ohio, has appointed a special com- 
mittee of the faculty to study the problem of 
“How to Improve the Teaching in Mount Union 
College.” This is in line with a general move- 
ment started by the Ohio State Department of 
Education to study and promote improved meth- 
ods of teaching in all Ohio institutions of higher 
education. Professor Erie Eckler, head of the 
English department, is chairman, while Dr. L. 
A. Pappenhagen, professor of chemistry, and 
Professor Jean Wilson, of the Latin language 
and literature department, complete the com- 
mittee, which will report to the faculty some 


time during the present month. 


Presipent Wituiam Matuer Lewis, of La- 
fayette College, is giving the Breckenridge Me- 
morial Lectures at the Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute beginning on January 16. 


Presipent Danret L. Marsu, of Boston Uni- 
versity, will make one of the principal addresses 
at the annual meeting of the Council of Church 
Boards of Edueation and Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges now meeting at Indianapolis. 

Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, recently ad- 
dressed the Students’ Liberal Club on “What 
Can Science Say Concerning the Origin of Life 
and the Destiny of the Universe?” 

Unper the auspices of the Harvard division 
of philosophy, Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernlé 
will give a lecture on “Theory of Knowledge at 
the Crossroads” on January 28. Professor 
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Hoernlé was assistant professor of philosophy 
at Harvard during the years 1914-20, and is 
now professor of philosophy at the University 
of the Witwatersrand, Transvaal, South Africa. 

PresIpDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Claudel will be the speakers at the sixty-fifth 
Harvard Club of New 


and Ambassador Paul 
annual dinner of the 
York City, on January 29. 

Proressor ALLEN JOHNSON, professor of 
American history at Yale University from 1910 
to 1926, when he became editor of “The Diction- 
ary of American Biography,” died on January 
18 after being struck by an automobile as he at 
tempted to cross a street against a traffie light. 

Proressor Gaston A. LAFFARGUE, teacher of 
French at the College of the City of New York 
for the last thirty-six years, died on January 16 
at the age of sixty-five years. 

Dr. W. A. Lippincort, professor of poultry 
husbandry at the University of California since 
1923, has died at the age of forty-nine years. 

THe death is Frank B 
Cooper, superintendent of the schools of Seattle, 
Washington, from 1898 to 1901. 


announced of Dr. 


As a part of the biennial convention of the 
American Association of University Women to 
be held in Boston from April 8 to 11, the follow- 
ing among others will present papers as a basis 
for leading discussion in their different fields: 
Dr. E. D. Grizzell, professor of secondary edu 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, “Current 
Changes and Experiments in Secondary Eduea- 
tion”; Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer, dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, University of Louisville, 
“Current Changes and Experiments in the 
Junior College”; Dr. C. S. Boucher, dean of the 
Colleges of Arts, Literature and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “Current Changes and Ex- 
periments in Liberal Arts Colleges.” The Amer- 
ican Association of University Women extends 
to all interested a cordial invitation to attend. 

Tue World Federation of Education Asso 
ciations will observe its fourth biennial and 
hold its fifth meeting from July 27 to August 1, 
in Denver, Colorado. These dates will permit 
teachers to attend the Los Angeles meeting of 
the National Education Association, enjoy two 
weeks of pleasant vaeation on the Pacifie Coast, 
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or attend the first term of some university 
summer session, and reach Denver in time for 
the World Federation meeting. President Au- 
gustus O. Thomas announces that practically 
all countries will be represented. The program 
will present many men and women of world- 
wide note who will discuss important phases of 
international cooperation. The five Hermann- 
Jordan committees engaged on the study of in- 
ternational eooperation through education will 
make reports and definite programs of instruc- 
tion will be presented. 


LECTURERS in education at the summer ses- 
sions of the University of California will include 
G. S. Browne, senior lecturer at the University 
of Melbourne; Guy T. Buswell, professor of 
edueational psychology, University of Chicago; 
Francis D. Curtis, associate professor of secon- 
dary education, University of Michigan; Wil- 
liam F. Ewing, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Oakland; Bessie Lee Gambrill, asso- 
ciate professor of elementary education at Yale 
University; Helen Heffernan, chief of the divi- 
sion of rural education, California State De- 
partment of Edueation; Lillian B. Hill, chief 
of the bureau of attendance and migratory 
schools, California State Department of Edu- 
cation; Merton Earle Hill, president of Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario; Winifred Richmond, 
psyehologist to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Louis L. Thurstone, professor 
of psychology, University of Chicago; George 
F. Haller, instructor in the Central Trade 
School, Oakland; Frank C. Vincent, chief co- 
ordinator of the Continuation High School, 
Sacramento; Ivan Waterman, department of 
edueational research, San Francisco public 
schools, and Clara O. Wilson, professor of kin- 
dergarten primary education, University of 
Nebraska. 


Ar a recent meeting of the trustees and par- 
ents of the boys of the Longmeadow, Massachu- 
setts, Country Day School, it was decided to 
notify the trustees of Wilbraham Academy that 
the entire operations of the school will be trans- 
ferred to the campus in Wilbraham, subject to 
the approval of the latter body. The change 
will take place February 9 if the present plans 
are followed. An executive committee of the 
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academy is now conferring with the trustees 
of Longmeadow to work out the details of 
the amalgamation with the Winchester School, 
junior department at Wilbraham, and only 
awaits the official sanction of the trustees of 


Wilbraham to complete the transaction. 


CoLBy COLLEGE has been presented with a 
tract of nearly 600 acres of land on which to 
build a new campus. The donors are the citi- 
zens of Waterville who thus express their high 
regard for the college which has been in their 
midst for 112 years. This gift is the first tan- 
gible step towards the accomplishment of the 
new Colby project. The land lies on a height 
of land about a mile from the center of the town 
and from which a view may be had of many 
miles in all directions. President Johnson esti- 
mates that a sum of five million dollars will be 
needed before construction can be started. 


THE trustees of Rutgers University have re- 
jected the plan of the State Board of Regents 
to divide the institution into a state university 
and a private college. The plan was for the 
state to take over all interests of Rutgers except 
the College of Liberal Arts and to reimburse 
Rutgers for the land and buildings thus ae- 
quired. Rutgers would then have been operated 
as an independent college of liberal arts, and 
the state would have operated all other colleges 
now part of Rutgers. The regents had recom 
mended the split-up as a solution to conflicts 
which grow out of the present relationship, in 
which Rutgers, although a private institution, 
receives financial support from the state which 
has no university of its own. The rejection was 
announced in a letter to the regents from the 
trustees which read in part: “The trustees ap- 
preciate the fine public service the regents’ 
board is rendering in the cause of higher public 
education in this state. The attitude of the trus- 
tees is one of the most hearty cooperation, but 
in their opinion they can not, consistently with 
their charter, contractual and fiduciary obliga- 
tions, enter into any arrangement that would 
result in delimiting the university to a college of 
liberal arts.” The trustees asked for further 
conferences in the hope of reaching a more ac- 
ceptable arrangement, pending which the pres- 
ent system of state support may continue. 


Members of the faculty at Columbia Univer- 
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sity are reported to be supporting the student 
campaign for a new university theater, which 
ended its first week on January 17. The move- 
ment, which started with a front page editorial 
in The Spectator, the undergraduate daily, asks 
a theater “fitted for the production under fa- 
vorable conditions, of any theatrical enterprise.” 
Mr. Barrett H. Clark, editor of The Drama 
Magazine and a member of the staff at the 
School of Journalism, said that the college 
theater “is in a position to perform a service 
which the professional metropolitan theater can 
no longer be counted upon to do, because it is 
too expensive.” Dr. James C. Egbert, director 
of university extension, favored the project as 
removing the limitations under which such ex- 
tension groups as the Morningside Players and 
the Laboratory Players are now working. Pro- 
fessor Ashley H. Thorndike, of the department 
of English; Professor John J. Coss, head of the 
department of philosophy, and Professor George 
C. D. Odell, Brander Matthews professor of 
dramatic literature, also have indicated that 
they are in favor of the project. 


Petitions seeking the abolition of compulsory 
military training at Iowa State College have 
been circulated on the campus. They were ad- 
dressed to the Iowa General Assembly and said 
the Attorney-General had ruled that compulsory 
military training was not required by the Mor- 
rill act, which created the land-grant colleges. 
Iowa State College is one of the land-grant 
schools. 


THE student council of the New York City 
College went on record on December 10, by a 
vote of 5 to 2, as opposing the elective course 
in military science and decided that the question 
of dropping the course should be submitted to 
a student referendum, which although not bind- 
ing on the faculty, receives weight in decisions 
of college policy. A campus vote taken in 1925 
against compulsory drill was followed by a fac- 
ulty ruling that the course should be elective. 
Under present rules City College students may 
elect the basic course in military science instead 
of the third-year course in hygiene. The first 


two years of the hygiene course are compulsory. 
It is reported that several demonstrations have 
oecurred on the campus, and that two students 
have been expelled for statements made at “anti- 
drill” meetings. 
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Forry-stx sophomores of the College of the 
City of New York, who were recently arrested 
after a riotous subway ride and a raid on the 
Rivoli Theater, have been suspended until the 
end of the present semester. President Fred- 
erick B. Robinson has issued the following state- 
ment: “It may be appropriate at this time to 
say the College of the City of New York has 
in general been free from this kind of bad 
conduct, but the slightest infraction of the city’s 
laws will not be tolerated, nor will we keep in 
our classes persons who have participated in 
any organized attempt to break those laws. 
While marveling sometimes at the ingenuity 
shown in extracting enjoyment from inane 
activities, we have not been unduly despotic, 
but have given considerable leeway to students 
so long as they have kept within decent bounds 
and have not disturbed the community.” 


TweLve professors and teachers of the Ha- 
vana Provincial High School and three mem- 
bers of the Lawyers Association of Havana 
were on January 19 indicted by Colonel Erasmo 
Delgado, military investigator, on charges of 
conspiracy against the government. All were 
released in bail. Dr. Luis Felipe Molina, for- 
mer dean of the National University of Havana, 
is to present to the Supreme Court a forma! 
petition that President Machado’s decree order 
ing indefinite closure of the institution and sus- 
pension of classes be declared unconstitutional 
and also asking that the president be ordered to 
open the institution immediately. 


Mr. Leon A. Marsan, special correspondent 
of the Herald-Tribune at St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, writes under date of October 25 that 
in his annual report to the President of the 
United States, Governor Waldo Evans, of the 
Virgin Islands, disagrees with the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Herbert D. Brown, chief of the bu- 
reau of efficiency, who has been conducting an 
economie survey of the islands, that a change be 
effected in the present educational policy. The 
present system is based on what is known as the 
“six-three-three” plan—six years of primary 
and grammar school work, three years of junior 
high school and three years of senior high 
school. Mr. Brown’s proposal to Congressional 
committees is to emphasize, in the first six 
grades, manual training and home economics, 
and to organize the work of the seventh, eighth 
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and ninth grades on the plan of an agricultural 
and industrial school with a junior-high depart- 
ment. While the governor concurs in the opin- 
ion that greater stress be placed on manual 
training and home economies, he contends that 
the last three years of senior high school should 
not be eliminated. “In St. Thomas,” the gov- 
ernor explains; “stenographic and bookkeeping 
courses are offered, the importance of which can 
not be minimized. Were it not for these courses, 
the larger commercial institutions and govern- 
mental departments of the Virgin Islands would 
be handicapped by lack of personnel to draw 
upon for efficient help.” The governor has 
urged, in his last two annual reports, the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural and industrial school 
in the islands, and through the cooperation of 
Mr. Brown, Congress has provided funds for 


[his purpose, 


Lorp BrRoTHERTON has definitely decided, ac- 
cording to a report in the London Times, to 
present his magnificent private library to the 
nation through the University of Leeds, where 
in the new library it will be housed. In addi- 
tion he proposes to give the sum of £30,000 for 
maintenance and administrative purposes. The 
ibrary will be preserved intact apart from the 
rest of the books in the university collection, in 
the eare of Lord Brotherton’s present librarian, 
Mr. J. Alex Symington, of Newlay. Few pri- 
vate collections equal the library Lord Brother- 
ton has accumulated at Roundhay Hall, and no 
expense has been spared in tracking down items 
for the collection. The detailed catalogue of the 
library is in no fewer than 30 quarto volumes. 
A gem of the collection is one of the relatively 
few fine copies of the first folio of Shakespeare’s 
works, and there are fine copies of the second, 
third and fourth folios. There is also a wealth 
of medieval illuminated manuscripts of the early 
English, Duteh, French and Flemish schools, 
and many early printed books, private press 
books, French illustrated books of the eighteenth 
century, and a collection of bindings illustrating 
almost every period of English, French and Ital- 
ian workmanship. Lord Brotherton has, ac- 
cording to the Times, always taken the keenest 
interest in Leeds University, of which he is an 
Hon. LL.D. He gave £20,000 to found a chair 
of bacteriology, and in September, 1926, he 
made a gift of £100,000, which made it possible 
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for the university authorities to incorporate in 
their reconstruction scheme a library which on 
completion will have no superior for its purpose 
in the country. 

Nature reports that a joint committee of the 
Association of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaus (Sir Frederic Nathan and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel L. Newcombe, National Central 
Library) and the British Society for Interna- 
tional Bibliography (Dr. S. C. Bradford, Sei- 
ence Library, and Professor A. F. C. Pollard, 
president of the Institut International de Bibli- 
ographie) has been formed to advise and assist 
in the adoption and use in Great Britain of the 
universal decimal classification of the Institut 
International de Bibliographie, which has proved 
to be a suitable system for international use and 
is already widely employed. The international 
adoption of such a standard system of indexing 
would enable references to information on any 
subject, whatever their source, to be brought 
into their correct places in a bibliography, and 
this would tend to the preservation and freer 
exchange of knowledge in every intellectual 
field. Those interested are invited to communi- 
eate with the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaus, 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

A RECENT study made in the Office of Eduea- 
tion shows the small percentage of Negroes en- 
rolled in high school. This study which com- 
prised sixteen Southern states showed that only 
3.7 per cent. of the total Negro school enrol- 
ment were in high school in 1927-28, while the 
pereentage for whites was 14.8. Figures were 
also released in this connection showing the com- 
parison of Negro boys and girls enrolled in high 
school. Sixty-three per cent. more Negro girls 
than boys attended high school in 1927-28, 
while the difference between white girls and boys 
was only seven per cent., in favor of the girls. 
Many persons, while encouraged over the 178 
per cent. increase in the total Negro high-school 
enrolment during the past ten years, and the 529 
per cent. increase in the fourth year of high 
school, lament the fact that so few Negro boys 
are continuing in school. It is expected that the 
devotion of an hour over a national radio 
hook-up to these and similar problems will do 
much to stimulate more interest in the educa- 
tional needs of the Negro. 
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DISCUSSION 


PRESIDENT BUTLER’S ATHLETIC 
RECORD 

In a press release or interview, widely pub- 
lished on January 10, the president of Columbia 
University said that he had received more than 
6,000 clippings about his report on athletics. 
Now he will receive more, including this one. 
Dr. Butler said in his release “You rarely hear 
from me” and “The American publie and press 
lack a sense of humor,” in which latter respect, 
however superior in others, he appears to be a 
member of the public. But he certainly knows 
better than others the way to the front page. 
When in 1902 I asked President Eliot his 
opinion of our then new president he said only 
(I think that he would have approved my now 
making the quotation) “Dr. Butler—is a very— 
enterprising—young man.’ 

As IT am about to make some further frivolous 
remarks about Dr. Butler, I should like to state 
that IT regard him as a man of unusual ability, 
had been fulfilled, would 
president of the United 


who, if his ambition 
have been a_ better 


1 When Mr. Henry James was preparing his 
biography of Charles W. Eliot, he asked me if I 
could supply any personal reminiscences. I said 
that I would give him three, but that he would 
not use any one of them. I have here quoted 
one; the other two are equally characteristic of 
our great leader in education. A month or two 
before the death of E. C. Pickering, director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, he said to me: ‘‘ Mr. 
Eliot made only one serious mistake in the forty 
years of his administration—retiring when he 
did.’’ After Pickering’s death I wrote of this to 
Mr. Eliot, who in his reply said: ‘‘It is fortunate 
for Harvard University and for astronomy that 
Mr. Pickering lived longer than Mr. Percival 
Lowell’’—an ingenious remark whose implications 
will not be appreciated by every one. Soon after 
Mr. Lowell’s installation as president of Harvard, 
Professor Hanus invited me to make the address 
after the dinner of the Harvard Teachers Associa- 
tion. I said that I would, if it might be an attack 
on Mr. Lowell’s inaugural address, and he replied 
that this would be all right. I supposed that there 
would be present only a few experts in education 
and prepared a criticism, both serious and flippant 
(it was printed in The Popular Science Monthly 
in 1910, ‘‘The Case of Harvard College’’), of 
Mr. Lowell’s plans for ‘‘a gentleman’s college.’’ 
When I got to the dinner both Mr. Eliot and 
Mr. Lowell were present (the latter left the room 
in the middle of my address), but it seemed nec- 
essary to read what I had written. After it was 
over I said to Mr. Eliot, who was at my side, that 
I hoped I had not said anything that he regarded 
as unduly out of place. He replied: ‘‘On the con- 
trary—I approve—of every word—you said.’’ 


States than some of those who have held the 
office, much better than Mr. Harding, for whose 
nomination Dr. Butler claimed the credit after 
the Republican National Convention. As I re- 
member it he said in effect that as the French 
soldiers at Verdun had sacrificed their lives for 
their country, so had he, in handing for the 
sake of harmony to Mr. Harding the nomina- 
tion that he could have had, sacrificed his future 
for the welfare of the party and the nation. 

Dr. Butler’s scheme to abolish gate receipts 
and depend on gifts from the alumni for the 
support of athletics is about twenty-five years 
out of date. I made a similar proposal, as 
did others, that long ago, together with one 
that I regard as of more consequence, namely, 
that there be, for example, twenty football 
matches between Harvard and Yale, played on 
the same day, half in Cambridge and half in 
New Haven, as many simultaneously as fields 
(there were no stadia in those days) would 
permit. I tried to make such an arrangement 
between the University of Pennsylvania and 
Columbia, two city universities having similar 
problems. This plan would abolish objection- 
able professionalism, would allow many stu- 
dents to train and compete, and would, I should 
suppose, make a large appeal to the public. 

Dr. Butler’s account of his part in the athletic 
situation at Columbia is doubtless correct, but it 
is not complete. He says that football was 
abolished at Columbia in 1905 on the advice of 
the committee on athletics. He does not tell us 
that he appointed a small committee of three 
instructed to do this. At that time there had 
been several deaths on the football field and a 
conference of university presidents had been 
called to consider the subject. Dr. Butler ap- 
parently assumed that football of that kind 
would be abolished, and that he would get the 
eredit for kicking the eat in the direction that 
it jumped. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that soon 
after his installation Dr. Butler led the trustees, 
without consultation with any faculty, to alter 
the statutes and give to him autocratic authority 
in several directions. All power of discipline 
was taken from the faculties and lodged with 
the president, so that he could and did abolish 
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football “on his own.” The long established 
right of the faculties to elect their deans was 
taken from them. The deans were thereafter to 
be appointed by the president and (according to 
the wording of the statutes) to “act in sub- 
ordination to the President.” The College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and the trustees of 
Teachers College had special contracts with the 
Columbia trustees and objected. I was present 
at a dinner of the alumni of Teachers College 
when the dean made an impassioned appeal, 
and the alumni present voted, as I remember 
it by 225 to 3, that it would be better to break 
the affiliation with Columbia than to permit the 
president of the university to appoint the dean 
of the college. The trustees of the college, how- 
ever, let Dr. Butler have his way within a year, 
a compromise apparently having been made on 
the division of the profits from the summer 
session. 

After Dr. Butler had abolished football on his 
own initiative and by his own authority, he was 
for a long time the most unpopular man about 
the place with students and alumni. It was al- 
most painful at alumni dinners to note the en- 
thusiastie and long continued applause with 
which Dean Van Amringe and later Dean Kep- 
pel were greeted, as contrasted with the silent or 
perfunetory reception of Dr. Butler. In pass- 
ing it may be noted that Dean Keppel was given 
leave of absence for war service, but was not 
permitted to return to Columbia. Dr. Butler 
later reestablished football and took credit for 
building a stadium. Now it appears from the 
press releases that the alumni have agreed to 
use $50,000 a year of their annual fund (in 
many institutions set aside for the increase of 
salaries of professors) for football and that gate 
receipts are to be continued. So it may now be 
feasible to employ a coach that can beat Ham- 
ilton or even Syraeuse. 

As I see it now, the situation being different 
from what it once was and I having learned by 
experience since I held the opposite view, gate 
receipts are desirable. When people pay noth- 
ing they regard a performance as worth about 
what it eosts. Perhaps that is one reason why 
Protestant churches are so empty. The gate re- 
ceipts are at present somewhat lavishly squan- 
dered. They should be conserved to support 
rowing and other sports for which spectators 
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ean not be charged and the balance used to pay 
for scholarships, and when needed for the living 
expenses of students who train for and play in 
the games that they make possible. It is unbe- 
coming for a university to be parasitic on the 
“loyalty of the boys.” They do not like the 
present game; they do not play for the fun of 
it, but for ulterior reasons. If that is not pro- 
fessionalism, what is? Alumni and students in 
each institution should form a corporation to 
hold and expend the money earned from gate 
receipts without interference from presidents 
and trustees. 

I remarked above that a proposal to abolish 
gate receipts is twenty-five years out of date; 
this holds also for all the talk about profes- 
sionalism. New times, new mores. Formerly 
students went to college in the main to pre- 
pare for the ministry and later for other pro- 
fessions. Now the majority of college boys 
(they are not students) will have a_ business 
eareer. At my alumni club I take it for 
granted, unless otherwise informed, that a man 
is in bonds or real estate. The entire cur- 
riculum and all the methods of the colleges 
are obsolete, presumably because the presi- 
dents and professors are out of touch with 
modern life. The students themselves are much 
more sensible. They conduct social organiza- 
tions and athletic competitions that prepare 
them for their careers. But during their four 
vears of residence at a country club, many of 
them would read poetry and argue on meta- 
physies, if they were not required to attend 
courses and try to pass examinations (with 
the gentleman’s grade of C) on literature and 
philosophy. 

It is absurd to praise students for earn- 
ing their way through college by waiting on 
table, which they do badly, and blame them for 
earning money by playing football, which they 
ean do well. It is equally silly to commend the 
donor of a scholarship to enable a student to 
study Latin and to regard with horror the 
alumnus who provides for a boy’s tuition in 
order that he may go to college and get what 
for him is probably the best training by play- 
ing football for two months in the autumn. 
The existing concealment and deceit are bad, 
but that is not the fault of alumni and stu- 
dents, but of Carnegie Foundations, trustees, 
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presidents, deans, secretaries and professors, 
assuming for the moment that the modern 
“third sex” has any say in the matter. 

A student may read Greek literature only in 
order to earn his living or he may play football 
as part of a liberal education. An amateur is 
a lover of work or play that he does “on the 
side” and for the fun of it; it is a matter of 
no consequence whether he is paid or not. A 
business man who writes a poem is delighted 
if a newspaper pays him five dollars for it. 
It is a mark of appreciation, no different in 
principle from the applause from the bleachers. 
Why has professionalism become a word of dis- 
credit? It is surely honorable to excel in a 
profession. 

The whole question of amateurism is a piece 
of snobbery out of place in a democracy. If 
I remember correctly England withdrew from 
the international football games that I had the 
pleasure of seeing at Amsterdam in the sum- 
mer of 1928—the open association game is 
much more interesting than ours—because mem- 
bers of the Argentine team had received leave 
of absence from their jobs with the wages con- 
tinued. A young friend of mine could not 
play on the college tennis team because while 
instructor at a summer camp he had incident- 
ally taught boys to swim. It is all a part of 
the English aristocratic tradition, according to 
which a gentleman might oppress his tenants 
to any extent but could under no circumstances 
engage in trade. In the remote past when I 
was a student at Cambridge I played tennis 
one day with another student who was a lord, 
this being permitted by their code. A couple 
of days later his eanoe capsized on the lower 
Cam, the city sewer, and I fished him into mine, 
but he would not admit that he had ever seen 
me before and only looked at me “with a stony 
British stare” (see Tennyson) as though I were 
not there. So it is with the amateur and the 
professional under our archaie rules. 

There seems to be no objection whatever to 
crediting toward a degree the time students 
spend on football. In my day Columbia did 
so, for it required gymnasium work and cred- 
ited it toward the degree, very properly ex- 
eusing from the drill of the gymnasium stu- 
dents who spent the time in out-of-door games. 
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We should have schools of athletics, as well 
as schools of journalism and of business, and 
should give academic honors and Phi Beta 
Kappa keys to students who excel. The ques- 
tion of the degree is simplified by the cireum- 
stance that B.A. stands for bachelor of athletics. 
Not only coaches, but also professors of phys- 
ical training and athletics are needed. It is a 
profession as honorable, and in the case of the 
coaches as well paid, as that of the crimina! 
lawyer or university president. 

It may seem unbecoming, almost sacrilegious, 
to speak without reverence of a man so. promi- 
nent as the president of Columbia University. 
He, however, has set the example, for he called 
President Roosevelt a “demagogue” and Presi 
dent Wilson a “charlatan.” Of General Wood 
and of Mr. Hoover he spoke in terms that | 
do not exactly recall, but I do remember that 
Jeneral Wood replied, designating Dr. Butler 
as “a fakir and the utterer of a lie,” and that 
Dr. Butler then made a public apology. Poor 
me he ealled a “eancer” in the eutting out ot 
which “the Trustees collectively acted the part 
of surgeons with admirable skill.” This, how- 
ever, appears to have been an illegal operation, 
for they later contracted to pay me an annuity 
of the value of $45,000 on condition that my 
suits for libel be discontinued.” 

So I am only following in the footsteps of 
Dr. Butler, and a long way behind, in gently 
criticizing the press releases of what the con- 

2 After the war was over Dr. Butler, president 
of the Carnegie Peace Foundation, wrote to the 
rector of the University of Upsala with reference 
to the high-minded, if somewhat naive, appeal of 
the most distinguished German professors for the 
good will of their colleagues in the neutral nations: 
‘We have not forgotten the amazing prostitution 
of scholarship and science to national lust marked 
by the formal appeal to the civilized world made 
by the German professors in September, 1914. 
That appeal was an unmixed mass of untruths, 
and the stain which it placed upon the intellectual! 
and moral integrity of German scholars and men 
of science will forever remain one of the most de- 
plorable and discouraging events of the war which 
German militarism and Prussian autocracy forced 
upon the peaceful and liberty-loving nations of the 
world.’’ On the other hand, just before the war, 
on the occasion of the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the reign of the German 
Kaiser, Dr. Butler wrote a laudatory article on 
his contributions to the peace and welfare of the 
world, ending with the statement that he would 
have been made head of any civilized nation in 
which his lot had been cast. 
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scientious showman called “the biggest elephant 
in the world except itself.” 
J. McKeen Carre.y 


THE TEACHING OF CIVICS 

I CALL attention to the admirable report by 
Deputy Superintendent of New York Schools 
Harold G. Campbell, entitled “Beyond the 
Classroom” which lists so many different types 
of pupil participation—publications, lunch- 
rooms, orchestras, assemblies, scientific research, 
ete.—that a recent eritic, Mr. Gordon Hagberg, 
wrote to the New York Times inquiring “What 
about studies, the principal motive of all edu- 
cation?” I replied to his letter quoting the fol- 
owing resolution of the Department of Super- 
ntendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion: 

We pledge ourselves anew to the direct teach- 
ing of the duties of citizenship in all the school 
grades. Not culture, not scholarship, not self- 
support, nor compliance with the entrance require- 
ments of more advanced schools, shall turn us 
from the duty of teaching our youth the needs of 
our civie life and from inspiring our citizens with 
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a determination to improve it. [Of which school- 
men can not be too often reminded. } 


RicHarp WELLING, Chairman, 


Self Government Committee, Inc. 


THE COST OF TEST BLANKS 
Tue problem of economic distribution of 
valid paper and pencil tests is not universally 
solved, as witness the following experience: An 
order was placed with a Chicago manufacturer 
of psychological supplies for the Scott Com- 
pany File Clerk’s Test. This is an eight-page 
test containing 142 scoring items. Two hun- 
dred copies of the test were sold at a cost of 
$0.168 each. At the same time two hundred 
copies of Pressey’s Senior Classification Test 
containing 96 seoring items on a four-page 
blank were purchased through a jobber at a 
cost of $0.0125 each. This test is published by 
a well-known company in Bloomington, Illinois. 
Query: Why should an eight-page test cost 

13.44 times as much as a four-page test? 


PURCHASER 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“CULTURAL” MATHEMATICS AT 
ANTIOCH 


Tue Antioch curriculum, which is built on 
the belief that every student should be brought 
into contact with widely varied fields of interest, 
includes among others a survey course in mathe- 
maties. Though limited in seope, this course 
attempts to do more than give a superficial 
acquaintance with the subject. It should do 
more than give information about mathematics; 
it should furnish a definite mathematical back- 
ground which will be useful regardless of the 
student’s special field of interest. 

To outline, in a general way, how a survey 
course should be taught is one thing; to teach 
it is quite another. After suitable material is 
selected there remains the more difficult task of 
presenting this material to a heterogeneous 
group of students with extreme variations in 
interest. The problem differs with the type of 
course, with the quality and maturity of the 
student, and with the personality of the instrue- 
tor. Edueational technique can not be general- 
ized to such an extent that teaching principles 


follow by deduction. In facet, this is not desir- 
able, for it would result ultimately in loss of 
individuality and virility in teaching. In ae- 
cordance with this point of view, the writer does 
not offer his ideas about teaching mathematics 
as unmistakable guideposts or as necessary 
short-euts on “the royal road.” The plan out- 
lined here for a survey course in mathematics 
was introduced at Antioch College in 1928 and 
suggests a way of instruction which may be 
modified and applied to other situations. 

The course is given in the first year, so that 
it ineludes, with few exceptions, only freshmen. 
Slightly less than half of the freshman class, 
however, is enrolled. Those whose major inter- 
est is in science or engineering follow the com- 
mon set-up of mathematical instruction, namely, 
trigonometry, analytic geometry and calculus, 
while a small percentage of the remaining 
group, whose entrance tests show too many 
deficiencies, are placed in a special course. 
There are between forty and fifty students in 
each section of the survey course, which, for 
comparative purposes, may be described as a 
three-credit-hour subject continuing for two 
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semesters of ten weeks each. Three two-hour 
periods are spent weekly in the classroom, which 
is equipped with tables and chairs for individual 
study. Practically all the formal mathematical 
work is carried on during these periods, the 
remainder of the time (three hours weekly) 
being spent on collateral reading. 

The topies studied in the classroom may be 
grouped as follows: direct and indirect measure- 
ment (ineluding physical applications of plane 
trigonometry), statistics and analytic geometry. 
The latter two topics are treated in elementary 
form. More prominence than is usual in fresh- 
man texts is given to the subject of statistics 
because of its wide-spread application in many 
fields of human activity. Whatever novelty the 
course may have results more from the method 
of instruction than from the choice of subject- 
matter. 

In teaching the student to appreciate the uses 
and the significance of mathematics, emphasis 
centers primarily on the development of inde- 
pendent study, the mastery of all material cov- 
ered, and the encouragement of the habit of 
discovery. To carry out these ideas, a special 
text-book was necessary, since the existing ones 
did not seem appropriate. This book was writ- 
ten following the conviction, from five years’ 
experience with the traditional method, that a 
new approach to the subject of mathematics was 
needed for the cultural student. 

Except for an occasional lecture, there is no 
group instruction; no periodic assignments in 
the text-book are made. Each student proceeds 
in his syllabus independently and at his own 
pace. Progress in the work is measured by the 
satisfactory mastery of successive problems 
which are varied in type to exemplify funda- 
mental principles. Subject-matter may be ad- 
justed to meet individual differences in training. 
For instance, those who demonstrate sufficient 
knowledge in logarithms and trigonometry can 
omit certain sections of the syllabus without 
disturbing the program of other members of 
the class. 

By having individual instruction available, 
help ean be given when and only when it is 
needed. One great disadvantage of group 
teaching is that many students who do not need 


the usual class discussion are forced to “listen 
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through,” and eventually their creative powers 
are stunted, while many of the remaining group 
who need help may not get effective relief. 
John Jones derives the greatest benefit from 
instruction when it helps him out of an immedi- 
ate difficulty. Of course, individual instruction 
can be overdone, and great eare is taken that 
John Jones does not have continuous assistance 
at his side. In the laboratory plan of study, 
this is controlled in two ways: first, by keepir 

the number of assistants at a reasonable min 

mum, and second, by careful tactics on the pa: 

of the assistants who may ask questions as we 

as answer them. (In sections of approximate!) 
forty-five students, three instructors are in thy 
room at one time.) 

By asking students to indicate all problems o: 
which they receive help outside the text-book, a 
test of integrity as well as an incentive for 
independent study is provided. In this connec- 
tion, it is well to say that the class is made to 
feel that no definite penalty is inflicted upon 
those who ask for additional instruction. No 
rule can be laid down to govern the amount oi 
assistance that a student should get; it musi 
vary with the individual. Experience has 
shown that there is an unconscious effort in 
the group to eliminate outside help whenever 
possible. 

With this plan of instruction, it is easier to 
insist on mastery from every student. Empha- 
sis is placed definitely on quality of work rather 
than on quantity, a new approach for the great 
mass of students who are usually quite content 
to get a problem mostly right or to do most oi 
the assignment. At the end of each study 
period, the work done during the two hours is 
left to be reviewed by the instructors. No 
actual grade is given for the work; the exercises 
which are correct are checked on a master sheet 
and are not returned to the student; those which 
are incorrect are returned for revision at the 
beginning of the next period. If a revised prob- 
lem is unsatisfactory, it is returned again for 
correction. The master sheet travels back and 
forth between instructor and student each 
period and becomes the barometer of progress. 

Work may be unacceptable, not only because 
of inaccuracy or faulty analysis, but also be- 
cause the method of solution or the discussion 
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of the problem is not clear. Students are sur- 
prised to learn that standards of English are 
required in a mathematics course. Mathematics 
and English are usually considered to be as far 
apart as the poles, but students find that, in 
either field, the same principles govern unity of 
thought and elarity of expression. 

Frequently, work of quality does not result 
from the initial attempt, but excellence may 

ppear in a job when it has been repeated sev- 
eral times. A student too often assumes that 
the first draft of a problem in mathematics or 
of a paper in economies should be taken as a 
tinished product. Edueational practice has a 

mg way to go in seeing that work which is 
accepted from a student represents his best 
endeavor. Our experience with the revised 
course in mathematies has shown the value of 
refusing work which is carelessly done. In time, 
students learn that a large percentage of the 
“repeated operations” can be avoided by more 
careful work, and many build up effective habits 
of examining their work critically before leav- 
ing it. 

Insistence upon mastery results in a wide 
variation of quantitative accomplishment. The 
number of completed exercises varies with the 
ability and application of individual members 
of the class. If a student has not finished a 
satisfactory amount of work, his credit hours 
are reduced accordingly. Since the aim is to 
secure and to recognize only work of high qual- 
ity, no grade below C is given—not an unreason- 
able standard for a group selected on the basis 
of superior training and ability in mathematics. 
Perhaps we should go one step further, abolish 
all grades and reduce our bookkeeping to that 
of issuing eredits for designated amounts of 
accomplishment. It is recognized, of course, 
that a eredit or unit of subject-matter and the 
criteria for suecessful mastery of this unit may 
be defined more readily in objective terms for a 
course in mathematics than for a course in 
English or history. 

Whether or not it will prove desirable to 
demand one standard of quality, the experiment 
is well worth trying. Standards of excellence 
will never come unless we insist on them. Many 
students enter college mathematics with little 
knowledge of elementary arithmetic, yet they 
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present, for entrance, high-school credits in 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry. There is 
a lack of understanding of the elemental parts 
of mathematics because quantity has been the 
ideal or necessity; quality and thoroughness 
have been regarded as incidental by-products. 
If a student has mastered the simple processes 
of secondary mathematics, he should have no 
diffieulty with his work in caleulus. 

To organize a course in freshman mathe- 
maties, having as one of its prime purposes the 
promotion of a habit of discovery, seems at first 
thought impossible. The reader will say that 
no freshman in college can create mathematics. 
In an absolute sense, this is perhaps true, but 
relatively the situation is different; for what is 
a well-known fact for one individual may seem 
an ingenious discovery to another. Discovery 
in mathematics may take the form of originat- 
ing generalizations from concrete problems, of 
translating ideas into symbols and vice versa, 
of developing proofs from established theorems, 
or of seeing for the first time how a logical 
system ean be set up to explain certain theories 
such as that of logarithmic computation. Thus 
the student begins to view mathematics as a 
field in which he himself does the thinking, not 
as one in which he merely assimilates the 
thoughts of others. This implies that intuition 
and disciplined imagination, which play a large 
part in mathematical discovery, should have 
opportunity for expression. As a means to 
this end, special care is taken to encourage in- 
duetive reasoning—a seemingly justifiable de- 
mand beeause of the constant use of inductive 
processes in all types of thinking. 

The text-book has been written as a guide for 
study and not as a directory of solved problems, 
of explained proofs, or of “handed down” facts. 
Most of the important principles are developed, 
not as theory, but are introduced into problems, 
so that the student must see behind the scenes. 
For example, in the study of trigonometry, 
instead of giving a proof for the law of sines, 
a problem is stated which asks for the develop- 
ment of the proof with the aid of necessary 
hints. It may be pointed out that the applica- 
tion of the law of sines to the solution of a tri- 
angle is not shown by example. Instead, the 
student is asked in a given concrete case to 
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explain how the law may be used to find the 
necessary parts of the triangle. In this way, 
he gains a certain inward feeling that he is 
creating ideas of his own. He begins to see 
how, by trial-and-error processes, a system of 
mathematical thought is developed. Mathe- 
maties is no longer the cut-and-dried subject he 
supposed; it takes on new life which holds for 
him new interests. 

The collateral reading program is an interest- 
ing part of the course. The mathematical 
library has been enlarged to include a wide 
range of non-technical books describing the 
development of mathematics and its relation to 
other fields. Suitable articles are selected from 
current periodicals and kept on file for student 
reference. During the year, two papers are 
written: one on a phase of mathematical history 
such as “Greek Mathematics,” “The Number 
System” or “Famous Mathematical Problems” ; 
another on the relation of mathematics to some 
other field such as architecture, biology or music. 
Although specific topies are suggested for col- 
lateral study, the students are encouraged to 
choose any topie which interests them. Occa- 
sionally a capable freshman may do justice 
to a broad subject like “Mathematies and 
Progress,” or to a more technical subject like 
“The Relation of Mathematics to Aeronautics.” 
After the completion of the reading, a pro- 
posed outline for the paper is presented to the 
instructor who may suggest changes or addi- 
tional reading. The papers must represent a 
reasonable degree of thoroughness and accom- 
plishment; otherwise they are returned for 
rewriting. Through the collateral reading, 
many freshmen have gained an interest and 
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appreciation of the subject seldom attained in 
formal classroom work. 

Eventually the question arises as to the net 
“effect” of this laboratory course as compared 
with the traditional type of course. Because 
of our brief experience, no objective evidence 
can be produced at present in favor of either. 
Moreover, a definite comparison will always be 
questionable because of the inevitable difficulty 
in controlling the human elements which pre- 
dominate in the experiment. Consequently, the 
writer can offer only his subjective estimation 
which is tempered by the opinions of associated 
instructors and students. He believes that 
although the average student is now covering 
less ground, he understands better what he has 
eovered and therefore will be able to make 
better application of it. With the change in 
method has come an apparent increase of stu- 
dent interest. Whether or not this has been 
induced by the attention given to individuals, 
by the added personal effort on the part of the 
students, by the satisfaction which may result 
from independent work, by the stimulation 
afforded in the collateral reading, or by the 
novelty of the course, no one can say. Teaching 
interest has also increased, mainly because we 
who conduct the course are no longer alone at 
the pulling end of the wagon. Rather, the work 
has become a cooperative enterprise, with each 
student assuming his share of the responsibility. 
Our chief difficulty as instructors is in con- 
trolling that inbred teaching instinct which, so 
often, prevents students from doing their own 
thinking. 

J. D. Dawson 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


TEACHING IS GETTING BETTER 

THERE has been a revolution in primary and 
secondary schools since the days when the mas- 
ter used the birch and the boy who failed in 
sums or spelling was stood in a corner. 

Almost 100 years ago, when Horace Mann 
was secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Edueation, some of the teachers began to inves- 
tigate methods of teaching. Several State Nor- 
mal Schools were established, and from that day 
there has been a constant and fruitful search for 


new ways. Yet the colleges have tried to keep 
their eyes fixed on the cloud-capped summit of 
Olympus, without taking much thought how a 
person climbed up. 

The old idea was that teachers were born, not 
made, and, since very few were born, there was 
nothing much to be done about the rest of the 
faculty. The teachers lectured and set examina- 
tions. The pupil was expected to function as a 
sponge, absorbing knowledge. 

The schoolma’ams were, however, getting an- 
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other idea, picked up at teachers’ institutes au- 
thorized by Horace Mann’s Board of Education. 
These energetic ladies Jiscovered that some of 
the colleges harbored, without knowing it, men 
with new points of view. Harvard had given a 
chair to Louis Agassiz, a Swiss naturalist, and 
Princeton had a friend of his, Arnold Guyot, 
the man who first thought of physical geog- 
raphy. The school teachers flocked to their pub- 
ic leetures and devoured every word they pub- 
lished. The teachers yearned to initiate the 
boys and girls into the delights of natural his- 
tory and a study of the earth as the home of 
nan. 

Teaching began to be transformed. Instead 
of being stuffed, the students were encouraged 
io find out for themselves. “It is not text-books 
we want,” said Agassiz, “but students.” He 
added: “If you study nature in a book you can 
not find her.” 

What Agassiz and Guyot meant to teachers 
can be well understood by the thousands who 
recall what happened when William James, 
breaking with what Santayana called “the gen- 
teel tradition,” made psychology a laboratory 
science, and told teachers how it was done. 

All the time ideas formulated by Froebel, who 
published “The Education of Man” in 1826 and 
opened a kindergarten 11 years later, were float- 
ing about like seeds in the wind seeking places 
where they might germinate and _ flourish. 
Froebel regarded education as growth, and held 
that a ehild grows best in a natural environ- 
ment. He expected children to learn through 
self-activity. His fear was that the influence of 
a teacher be too great, overshadowing the indi- 
viduality. In his “garden of little ones” the 
child was made the chief instrument in his own 
development.—The Boston Globe. 


PRESIDENT HIBBEN 

In Europe this story is told more often than 
in the U. S.: 

During the war a crowd of patriots was 
gathered in old Madison Square Garden to 
hear the president of Princeton University, 
President Woodrow Wilson’s successor in that 
office, speak. The crowd saw a benign, slightly- 
built man walk on the platform, heard him 
say drowsily: “I am for peace at any price.” 
They clambered to their feet, booed. Then 
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they heard him add brightly: “But in this 
case the price of peace is war!” They cheered, 
cheered, cheered. 

Those who know Princeton's President John 
Grier Hibben are often surprised by such sud- 
den sallies from his apparently innocent mind. 
He exemplifies, certainly, a charming, scholarly 
type of college president rather than the bois- 
terous and administrative. For this reason he 
was chosen, as a compromise candidate, after 
Prineeton trustees had been deadlocked for two 
years in trying to elect a successor to the pro- 
voeative Woodrow Wilson. But Dr. Hibben 
took up the reins disearded by that active 
dreamer with no lack of confidence and soon 
was working out his own dreams of a university. 

Those which have come true include: (1) lim- 
ited enrolment; (2) the four-course system by 
which upper-class students choose two major 
courses and two minor, and must stand high 
in these; (3) inmerease in size and beauty of 
the physical plant and strengthening of the 
faculty. But, withal, President Hibben has been 
most notable for his general and tireless insist- 
ence on the intellectual side of the university. , 

Students know him as the kindly man who 
crosses the campus with an Airedale terrier, 
which shares his popularity. They know him 
also as the husband of a gracious spouse, and 
regard the pair much as King George and 
Queen Mary are regarded in England. There is 
a student song which goes: 


Here’s to Hibben, we call him Jack— 
The whitest man in all the fac. 


Last week a rumor got abroad which forced 
him to make a personal statement: “For a long 
time I have had in mind the intention of retir- 
ing at the end of 20 years of service, in June, 
1932.” 

Because college presidents are public figures, 
not likely to be permitted obscurity, rumors 
flew to the effect that he would be nominated 
to, and accept, the Republican candidacy for 
Governor of New Jersey in the spring. There- 
fore his past was seanned for its high spots. 
They are: born at Peoria, Illinois, April 19, 
1861; educated at Princeton and Berlin; served 
as Presbyterian minister at Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania (1887-91), then as instructor of 
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logie, and later of psychology, at Princeton; 

author of several philosophical works. 
Prominently mentioned last week as possible 

Princeton presidents were Lawyer Raymond 
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Blaine Fosdick, of Manhattan (brother oj 
Harry Emerson Fosdick), and Assistant Sec 
retary of the U. S. Treasury Walter Ewing 
Hope.—Time. 


REPORTS 


SETTLEMENT OF PROFESSOR LOUGH’S 
LAWSUIT AGAINST NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


AmicaBLe settlement of the $100,000 suit 
brought against New York University by Dr. 
James E. Lough, former dean of the extramural 
division and professor of experimental psy- 
chology, was announced on January 19 by Mr. 
Abraham Tulin, attorney for Dr. Lough. The 
suit charged that the university had dismissed 
Dr. Lough in November, 1927, without just 
cause. After three years’ delay the case had 
come to trial and the jury was in the box when 
the university accepted the terms of Professor 
Lough. 

Mr. Tulin said: 


The settlement involves a substantial cash pay- 
ment by the university at this time, an under- 
taking to pay Dr. Lough satisfactory amounts 
annually for the balance of his life, the total value 
being in excess of $50,000, and the delivery of an 
official statement in which the university exoner- 
ates Dr. Lough from certain suggestions of breach 
of trust and dishonorable conduct which had been 
advanced in affidavit heretofore filed in the suit. 

These affidavits charged, in substance, that Dr. 
Lough had, in 1925, while dean of the extramural 
division of the university, ‘‘carefully concealed’’ 
his connection with the School of Foreign Travel, 
Inc., with which the university made a contract in 
that year for the conduct of its educational tour 
abroad, and that this concealment ‘‘ constituted a 
serious breach of trust and good faith, and de- 
stroyed the confidence of the university authorities 
in his (Dr. Lough’s) personal honor.’’ 

The official statement of the university, just is- 
sued, bearing date January 9, 1931, shows that 
this charge had been fully investigated by a com- 
mittee of the university council, which reported 
that Dean Lough had openly disclosed his connec- 
tion with the School of Foreign Travel, Ine., in 
1925, to various members of the university faculty, 
that ‘‘there is no proof that Dean Lough ever had 
it in his mind to conceal from the university au- 
thorities his connection with the School of Foreign 
Travel, Inc.,’’ avd that ‘‘there is no suggestion 


that any person connected with the university had 
been guilty of wrongdoing.’’ 


The statement of the university follows: 


Upon the amicable settlement of the lawsuit of 
Professor James E. Lough against New York Uni 
versity, growing out of the severance of relations 
between them in 1927, the university states that 
long before the commencement of this lawsuit, and 
in December, 1925, the matter of Professor 
Lough’s connection with the School of Foreign 
Travel, Inc., in the year 1925 while dean of the 
extramural division of the university, was investi 
gated by a fact-finding committee of the executive 
committee of the council of the university, and 
that this fact-finding committee which consisted of 
three members of the council, reported as follows: 


December 26, 1925. 
Report OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF NEW YorkK 
UNIVERSITY COUNCIL, IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE RELATION OF DEAN JAMES E. Lovucu 
TO THE SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, IN¢. 


Your committee, when appointed, at once com- 
municated with Dean Lough, who made a prelimi 
nary statement to one of its members, Edwin L. 
Garvin. Thereafter the committee met in confer 
ence with Dean Lough, Dr. Pratt and Mr. Becker. 
The committee met again in conference with these 
gentlemen, Dean Brown, and with four members 
of the teaching staff of New York University. 

Letters were submitted written shortly after the 
formation of the School of Foreign Travel, Inc., 
signed by Dean Lough as president thereof, 
making business propositions to various members 
of the university faculty, and a letter addressed to 
Dr. Pratt, secretary-treasurer of the corporation, 
under date of March 26, 1925, signed by Dean 
Lough requesting that full information respecting 
the officers, directors, etc., of the corporation be 
given Dean Brown. This request seems never to 
have been clearly complied with. 

After hearing the statements of all these gentle- 
men, examining the foregoing and various papers 
submitted by them and giving due consideration 
to the entire matter, the committee is of the unani- 
mous opinion that there is no proof that Dean 
Lough ever had it in his mind to conceal from the 
university authorities his connection with the 
School of Foreign Travel, Inc., and recommends 
that the council take no action. 

In this finding and recommendation there is no 
suggestion that any person connected with the uni 
versity has been guilty of wrongdoing. 


This report was, on January 6, 1926, submitted 
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the executive committee of the council, which 
epted and ordered the report on file. 

On February 23, 1926, the council of the univer- 
y ratified and confirmed the action of the execu- 
e committee in accepting this report, in finding 
it there was no proof that Dean Lough ever had 
n his mind to conceal from the university au- 
rities his connection with the business corpora- 

ion in question, and in relieving him of the im- 
itation of intentional wrongdoing. 
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The university has heretofore fully recognized 
the high value of many services rendered to the 
university by Professor Lough. 

I have been authorized by the duly au 
York Univer 
sity to sign the foregoing statement. 
(Signed) W. M. KINGSLEY 
Treasurer of New York University 


1931. 


thorized authorities of New 


Dated, New York, January 9, 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME STATISTICS REGARDING THE 

MEDICAL PROFESSION AND 

MEDICAL EDUCATION 

- [ne statement of President Rainey, of 
n Franklin College, in the July 19, 1930, issue 
ScHooL AND Society that “professional 
lueation has already or is rapidly approach- 
¢ a saturation point” leads me to submit 
some statistics pertaining to the medical pro- 
fession which were recently gathered by us in 
survey for one of the outstanding medical 


colleges of the country. 


I. Practicing PHYSICIANS 


The general 
trend in the number of doctors for the coun- 


1. Doctors per population. 


try as a whole is as follows: 





Number of popula- 
tion to each doctor 


\. In the past 





Year in United States 
1880 585 
1890 601 
1900 576 
1910 582 
1920 642 
1925 891 
B. In the future 
1935 1040 
1945 1174 
1955 1203 
1965 1147 





The above figures are from Mayers and Harri- 
son, General Education Board report on ‘‘ Distri- 
bution of Physicians in the United States,’’ and 
from the Preliminary Report of the Commission 


on Medical Education, that part of the com- 


ssion’s table which is computed on the present 





{ 4,400) 


and the present age of entering practice (28 


number of medical graduates per year 


the estimate only includes doctors up to 65 years 
of age. 

The future population estimates on which the 
statistics are based are by Raymond Pearl, as fol 
lows: 1935, 129,000,000; 1945, 142,000,000; 1955, 
154,000,000; 1965, 164,000,000. 


It will be seen that there has been a constant 
increase since 1900 in the proportion of popu 
lation to the number of physicians, or in other 
words, fewer doctors per population. The evi 


dence also is that unless more doctors are 
trained or unless they enter practice at an 
earlier age we will soon have less than one 
doctor for every 1,000 people. 

2. Average age of doctors. In many ways 
the above figures do not, perhaps, sufficiently 
emphasize the probable shortage of doctors 
that will soon result unless something is done 
to inerease the supply. The 


has a far shorter prospective period of prac 


average doctor 
tice before him than had the practitioner of 
20 to 30 years ago, as is shown by the follow- 
ing statistics of Haven Emerson and Harriet 
FE. Hughes on: 


Percentage of physicians over 45 years of age 


1900 38.6 per cent. 
1910 39.6 per cent. 
1920 49.8 per cent. 
1925 61.8 per cent. 


3. Relation of doctors’ deaths to number of 


graduates. Some confusion has arisen as to 
this faetor because of the fact that the deaths 
of 6,844 the tenth 
and eleventh editions of the Directory of the 


This 


doctors oceurred between 


American Medical Association. was for 
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a two-year period (1927 and 1929) rather than 


for one year, as sometimes supposed. During 


those two 8,296 men were graduated 


from our medical schools, or an excess of 726 


years, 


graduates each year over the number of deaths. 

F. V. Cargill, manager of the directory, tells 
us that the death figure should be slightly 
higher because of the lag 
The fact 
doctors ean be 
upon this basis but on the previous basis of 


in reporting deaths. 
that a deficit in 
computed not 


remains, however, 


established if 


doctors in relation to population. 


Il. How Mepicat Epvucation 1s MEETING THE 
NEED FoR Doctors 


1. Graduates to population. Twenty-five 
years ago, with only two thirds its present 
population, the United States was training 20 
per cent. more physicians than it is to-day. 
It is conceded that the rate of production was 
then exceeding the demand. The table below 
will show how production fell off from that 


time until shortly after 1920. 





3 ue ) 
oo aU 
o@ “2 77) o ° 
nie S an i 
‘ es =e zs gos 
Ds Zi Oo a5 5238 
1880 100 3,241 50,155,783 6.4 
1890 133 4,454 62,947,714 7.0 
1900 160 5,214 75,994,575 6.8 
1904 5,747 82,385,651 6.9 
1906 162 . 
1910 96 4,440 91,972,266 4.8 
1915 85 3,536 98,841,443 3.5 
1920 83 3,047 105,710,620 2.8 
1925 80 3.974 115,000,000 3.4 
1929 76 4,446 122,000,000 3.6 


2. Age of graduation and professional term 
of service. The average age of the American 
physician at death has been estimated at 63 
years. Two years, perhaps, may be allowed 
as the average deduction for retirement. Fifty 
vears ago physicians might enter practice with 


as little preparation as two terms of six months 


each with no college preparation. 


Dependable 
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statistics that far back are not available, bu; 
an estimate of 22 years as the age of entering 
practice is probably not too low. Since then 
the medical and premedical requirements have 
been so increased that the average age at grad 
uation for American medical students is py 
26.3 years, which, with the one or more years 
of interne service now required, raises the 
average age at entering practice to 28 years 
Thus the average medical graduate now has 
but 33 years of service to give, as opposed | 
the 39 or 40 years of service that the old order 
of medical men was able to give. 

3. Relation of available training to student 
demand. Whether our medical schools are 
jecting large numbers of adequately qualified 
applicants is a question on which there is much 
discussion. In 1927, July, 
1928, Bulletin of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, 6,000 students were admitted 
The American Medical 
U. 8. Office of Education say that the average 
applicant applied to “two and one half medical 
schools” and that the average number of ap 
plicants as opposed to applications was 9,489. 
Of the 3,480 who were rejected, it was con- 
tended that 2,622 were rejected because of un- 
satisfactory qualifications. If this were true, 
it would leave only 868 well-qualified students 
who were denied a medical education. That is 
certainly the irreducible minimum, but does not 
take into consideration the known fact that the 
average medical school, once its quota nears 
completion, advances its “qualifications” to 
point where only unusually brilliant students 
are admitted. Hundreds of students are dis 
couraged from even making out an application 
under such conditions and thus fail to appear 
on the official record. So-called “quotas” dis- 
qualify many others. This opinion is strength- 
ened by the July, 1928, Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, which shows 
that of 8,500 individuals applying for admission 
in 1926, 2,000 were rejected. The reason for 
two thirds of the rejections was “class full.” 
Of those rejected 1,400 again applied for ad- 
mission to medical schools the following year 
and more than half, 750, were accepted. 
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